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Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes. 

AITIJQUgCII.-EIJT ;    Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  ovmors  of  a  single  pear  tree  or 
of  an  orchard  full  of  them  whose  trees  are  struck  by  the  pear  "blight  outbreak 
cf  the  last  summer.     If  so  you  will  "be  wanting  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
So  your  Jarm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  been  assigned  to  the  job  of  finding 
out  for  you.     As  usual  he  carried  out  his  assignment  and  now  he  tells  you  his 
findings.     Gentlemen  -  youx  Farm  Reporter. 


****** 


Ihe  boss  handed  me  a  whole  sheaf  of  letters.    "See  that  pear  expert 
about  thesel"  he  ordered.     "Find  out  what's  happened  —  and  how  we  can  stop 
it." 


By  'that  pear  expert'   I  knew  the  boss  was  talking  about  Dr.  M.B. 
Waite.     Dr.  Waite  is  all  of  that.    He  has  been  handling  troubles  in  pears  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  forty  years  now.    As  I  glanced  through 
those  letters,  I  saw  they  v-ere  all  complaints  from  farmers.     Tliey  were  from 
nearly  all  over  the  country  and  all  about  what  happened  to  the  pear  crop. 

I  read  through  one  letter,     "Reads  like  a  mystery  story,"  I  remarked, 
and  hustled  off  to  put  the  case  up  to  Dr.  Waite, 

According  to  the  writer  of  that  letter,  he  has  a  Bartlett  pear  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  garden.     It  has  been  well  manured,  well  fertilized  a,nd 
well  cultivated.     It  has  been  doing  well,  has  been  bearing  for  two  or  three 
years.     This  year  there  were  plenty  of  blossoms.    That  man  thought  he  was  going 
to  get  an  unusually  big  crop.     Then,  a  month  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen, 
a  thundershower  passed  over,     'The  next  day  was  dry  and  sunny,  but  a  gloomy 
day  for  that  pear  man.    Lo  and  behold,  his  favorite  Bartlett  pear  tree  v^ras 
covered  with  hundreds  cf  dying  tv/ig  tips  and  fruit  spurs.    Naturally,  he 
thought  they  died  in  the  night.    He  blamed  the  thunder  shower.    But  when  I 
told  Dr,  Waite  about  it,  he  promptly  pronounced  it  "bacterial  pear  blight," 

"But,  Doctor,"  I  protested,  "he  says  that  the  tv/igs  and  fruit  spurs 
showed  no  particular  insect  attacks,  fungous  spots,  or  ether  reason  for  their 
death  that  he  could  see." 

"Yes,"  smiled  Doctor  V/aite,  "Seventy  years  ago  the  wisest  scientist 
would  have  been  just  as  puzzled  as  that  pear  grower.     Those  fruit  spurs  were 
infected  when  the  blosso;ns  were  open  a  month  before  that  rain.     That  twig  tip 
infection  had  been  going  on  ever  since. 

"We  have  had  a  number  of  such  complaints  this  year,"  he  continued, 
"Ever  since  the  big  outbreak  of  pear  blight  in  1914,  pear  blight  hasn't  been 
so  bad.     That  is,  until  this  year.     This  season  there  has  been  another  of 
those  big  outbreaks,  more  or  less  all  over  the  country. 
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"Maiiy  have  complained  that  the  apple  trees  were  dying  in  the  twigs. 
Some  have  had  the  same  trouble  with  quince  hushes.    But  that  apple  "blight 
and  nuince  Dlight  is  the  same  disease,  caused  by  the  same  germ,  as  pear 
h light. 

"It  isn't  always  the  twigs  either.'  What  some  folks  call  "blossom 
blight",  or  *'twig  blight"  or  "fruit  blight"  is  all  this  same  bacterial  pear 
blight.     Tiie  first  infection  comes  in  the  spring  in  the  blossoms.  Ordinarily 
it  doesn't  show  until  a  week  or  two  after  the  petals  fall,  but  bees  and  other 
insects  have  carried  the  infection  from  one  tree  to  another  on  their  very 
necessary  visits  to  the  blossoms.    From  the  blossom,  the  infection  r"ans  dovm 
into  the  fruit  spurs,  and  maybe  into  the  twigs  and  branches.    Vhere  punctur- 
ing insects  are  at  work,  the  young  fruits  are  also  often  infected  with  this 
blight.    Or  the  infr-ction  mai'  spread  to  the  bigger  branches  and  even  into  the 
body  of  the  tree,  or  body  ma^j-  become  infected  separately.     Infection  may  be 
in  the  collar  just  above  or  just  below  the  ground  line,  and  may  even  o;:tend 
into  the  roots. 

"Luckily,  the  blight  often  stops  after  killing  the  spurs  and  doesn't 
get  any  further.     The  bliji^^ht  in  the  twigs  is  very  apt  to  stop  after  running 
a  foot  or  two.     If  you  examine  the  twigs,  or  yo^ong  fruit,  or  freshly  blighted 
blossoms  at  the  right  time,  you  will  find  little  drops  of  milky  gum  coming 

cut  on  them..     That  gummy  stuff  is  the  disease  virus  Flies,  v/asps,  and 

bees  visiting  that  gi;i-n,  carry  the  germs  from  flower  to  flower,  tree  to  tree, 
and  orchard  to  orchard." 

"How  can  a  grower  stop  the  damage?"  I  asked.     "It  wouldn't  do  to 
spray  the  opening  blossoms.'' 

"1^0,"   said  Dr.  Waite,  "the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  is  to 
cut  it  out  but  other  things  help  reduce  the  attack.    By  far  the  best  time 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  cutting  to  rid  a  tree  of  pear  blight  is  after  the 
fruit  is  off,  during  mild,  dry  weather  in  late  summ.er  or  autumn.     Then  the 
work  sliould  be  thoroughly  gone  over  again  after  the  leaves  are  off  v/hen  the 
discoloration  caused  by  the  blight  shows  up  best  and  the  "hold  over"  cases 
that  will  start  trouble  next  spring  can  be  foijuad  and  removed. 

"Be  sure  to  cut  l:)w  enough,"  he  cautioned,  "Cut  from  several  inches 
tc  a  foot  below  the  lowest  discolored  bark,  depending  on  whether  the  blight 
discoloration  stops  shar;^ly  or  blends  off.     The  idea  is  to  cut  low  enough 
to  get  out  all  the  live  gi  rms  v/hich  may  be  advancing  further  along  the  tree. 
\7hen  the  blend  extends  for  several  inches,  a  foot  or  m.ore  below  is  safer." 

Dr.  Y/aite  also  warned  to  be  careful  to  disinfect  the  cutting  tools 
after  cutting  thro^'ogh  live  blight;  especially  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather. 
If  you  don't  disinfect  the  tools,  they  may  carry  the  germs  to  the  new  cut 
surface.    Better  disinfect  the  tools  after  each  cutting,  and  certainly  after 
every  change  to  a  new  br^jich.    A  one  to  1000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
kept  in  a  clean  bottle  and  poured  out  on  a  cloth  is  a  good  germicide  to  use. 
in  wiping  off  the  tools.    That  solution  doesn't  cost  much,  so  po-or  out  v;ha.t '  s 
left.    Don't  leave  it  lying  aro-'ond,   it  is  deadly  poison.     The  idea  is  to 
■/iill  the  pear  blight  bacteria,  not  the  family  or  the  livestock. 
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I  asked  Dr.  Vfaite  about  the  other  things  we  could  do  to  control  pear 
"blight  in  the  orchard.    He  told  rae  a  lot  of  things,  but  said  they  were  all 
more  or  less  aimed  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree.    When  conditions  are  rather 
desperate,  as  they  are  now,  he  said,  they  are  especially  advisable. 

Among  the  methods  he  mentioned  was  reducing  the  cultivation  and  even 
seed  the  orchard  to  grass  or  clover  cover  crops  such  as  cowpeas,  co\Tpeas 
and  sorghum,  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass  and  other  fast  growing  cover  crops  in 
June.    He  also  suggested  withholding  man'ore  and  fertilizers.    Do  not  do  much 
pruning.     Severe  pruning  stimulates  twig  growth  and  favors  pear  blight. 

You  can  come  back  to  all  that  v^hen  the  danger  is  over.     This  pear 
blight  usually  runs  in  outbreaks  or  cycles. 

I  asked  about  the  chances  of  avoiding  the  blight  by  using  more  resistant 
varieties,  and  by  selecting  resistant  stocks  or  bodies  and  topworking  them. 

Dr.  Yfaite  said  that  the  collar  blight  of  Grimes  Golden  apples  can  be 
almost  completely  overcome  by  not  growing  Grimes  Golden  Collars  at  all,  but 
by  topworking  Grimes  Golden,  either  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  orchard,  from 
two  or  three  feet  or  more  up  on  the  trunk  or  on  the  branches,  and  using 
resistant  stocks.    He  said  that  Paragon  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Winesap,  and 
Northwestern  Greening,  are  among  the  good  varieties  to  use  for  this  piJirpose. 

******** 

C LP SlilG  MOUUGEIvIENT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  charges  away  to  gather  in  some  facts 
on  poultry  growing  to  give  you  at  this  time  tomorrow.    He  reports  to  you  each 
weekday  except  Saturday,  and  he  is  anxiotis  to  know  what  you  want  to  know. 
Address  him  at  this  station  or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMOUilC/BKEI'IT :     The  attention  of  all  agricult-oral  AiTierica  centkcs-e^t-tit^uarket- 
ing  side  of  fanning  these  days.     Just  as  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
marketing  of  poultry  as  in  other  marketing.     So  oior  I&m.  Reporter  has  gathered 
in  the  facts  from  t-ie  poultry  marketing  specialists  at  liVashington  for  your  in- 
formation.   Once  again,  poultiymen,  your  Farm  Reporter, 


"There 've  "been  some  interesting  developments  in  live  poultry  market- 
ing," mu.sed  ths  "boss  the  other  morning.    "And  a  lot  of  people  probahly  don't 
know  much  aoout  them.     I'll  tell  you  v/hat — See  Mr,  Slocum.    He'll  give  you 
all  the  up-to-the-minute  information  there  is," 

So  10  minutes  later  I  dropped  in  at  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Products  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Yes,  Mr,  Slocurn  was  in.  Busy 
for  a  few  minutes,  thought    \7ould  I  have  a  chair?    TTiarii:  you. 

\^hile  v/e're  Y/aiting.  I'll  tell  you  something  about  Mr.  Slocum — Rob 
Slocum,    Maybe  some  of  you  know  him  personally.    He's  been  in  this  poultry 
business  a  long  time.     In  iact,  he's  been  vdth  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture 
the  best  part  of  20  yearsa     Pirst  in  the  poultry  husbandry  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  then  in  poultry  marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Sconom.ics.    Right  now  he's  interested  mostly  in  standardization  and 
grading  of  both  poultry  and  dairy  products,  and  in  poultry  inspection  T/ork, 

And  now — here  he  is.     Or  rather  here  Vffi  are — -  in  his  office.  Mr. 
Slocun  is  speaking: 

"One  recent  development  that  promises  to  be  important  to  everybody  con- 
cerned is  the  marketing  of  drawn  pov.ltry.    Heretofore,  you  know,  poultry  has 
been  marketed  almost  altogether  in  the  un-drawn  condition.    Of  course  most 
of  it  still  is.    But  in  a  few  big  markets  the  new  method  has  been  tried  siid 
is  proving  popular. 

"Drawing  poultry — that  is,  removing  the  feet  and  head  and  the  internal 
organs, — before  marketing,  is  what  makes  our  inspection  service  possible. 
It  affords  opportunity  to  maiie  an  examination.     You  can't,  naturally,  inspect 
undrawn  poultry  satisfactorily  for  freedom  from  disease.    You  have  only 
external  appearance  to  go  by.    But  you  GAIT  tell  from  the  internal  organs 
whether  a  bird  is  suitable  for  food, 

"The  government's  poultry  inspection  service  is  similar  to  its  service 
in  livestock  packing  plants?"  I  inouired. 


"The  same  principle,"  Mr.  Slocum  roplicd.     "Except  that  it  is  vol- 
untary.   And  it's  on  a  very  small  scale  as  yet.     At  livestock  packinfj  plants 
doin^  an  interstate  business  ALL  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs  are  exa'nined  hy 
government  inspectors,     Tliat  is  compulsory.    Poultry  inspection  is  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  only  upon  request, 

"TJe  have  two  general  requirements,"  he  explained,     "One  is  that 
the  actual  inspection  he  made  hy  a  qualified  veterinarian.     The  other  is  that 
plants  must  meet  our  standards  of  sanitation.    Both  methods  and  equipment 
must  be  such  as  to  assure  sound,  clean  products. 

"After  inspection  the  packer  is  permitted  to  use  the  government  stamp 
certifying  that  -cho  chick3n  has  been  officially  inspected.     That  stamp 
protects  the  consUiiiej:„    i^.d  naturally  it  has  considerable  advertising  value  to 
the  packer, 

"How  does  it  affect  the  man  who  produces  poultry?"  I  asked. 

Fir.  Sloc-um  answered  that  the  main  advantage  to  the  producer  would  be 
indirect.    But  that  it  vjould  be  an  important  one. 

"That's  where  the  new  methods  of  marketing  poultry  and  our  inspection 
service  join  together,"  he  pointed  out.    "Let  me  outline  the  situation, 

"First J  the  busine.^r.  of  canning  chicken  has  been  growing  rapidly.  You 
can  now  buy  canned  bone-i-. ss  chicken  all  ready  to  go  into  sandwiches  or  salads. 
Some  packers  are  putting  up  whole  chickens  in  cans.    And,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
fresh  poultry  is  being  mar:-;eted  now  with  feet  and  heads  off  and  with  internal 
organs  removed. 

"YJell,  the  point  is  that  goveriment  inspection  service  seems  certain 
to  stimu.late  the  trade  in  canned  and  drawn  chicken  that  is,  inspected  and 
certified  chicken.     The  public  will  bu^-  more  readjly  if  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  canned  product  is  guaranteed  by  official  inspection. 

"So  these  new  marketing  methods,  coupled  with  development  of  an 
official  inspection  service,  promise  to  increase  materially  the  nimber  of 
retail  outlets  for  chicken  and  its  per  capita  consimption.     Chicken  will  cease 
to  be  a  S'onday  dinner  dish  or  a  treat  for  special  occasions.    Housewives  can 
go  down  to  the  grocer's  and  buy  it  right  off  the  shelves  already  prepared  as 
desired.    And  ultimately  "'e  may  be  able  to  buy  chicken  by  the  piece,  a  o"uarter 
or  a  half,  or  Just  the  legs  and  wingSo" 

"Here  then  is  where  the  producer  comes  in.    Any  expansion  in  the 
marketing  field  will  react  to  his  benefit." 

"Then,"  Mr.  Slocurn  went  on,"  there's  one  other  thing  that  your  poultry- 
raiser  radio  friends  might  be  interested  in.    Tliat  is  grading  of  poultry, 
G-rading  also  offers  advantages  to  the  good  producer.     The  more  products  are 
sold  on  the  basis  of  grade  the  more  will  higher  prices  for  quality  be  re- 
flected back  to  the  poultry  raiser  who  markets  a  high  class  product. 
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"Tliis  is  a  pro'olem  that  yet  liaS  to  be  v>-orked  out.    But  selling  "by 
uniform  grade  is  a  coming  thing.    The  public  is  willing  to  pay  premiums  for 
quality;    And  with  ui\iform  grades  in  effect  those  premiums  v;lll  be  returned 
to  the  quality  producer." 

Mr.  Slocum  explained  that  packing  houses  and  other  dealers  in  poultry 
already  bu;^-  and  sell  by  grade.    But  their  standards  differ.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  hopes  to  toe  grades  made  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Tlien 
the  producer  can  expect  a  certain  price  for  certain  grades,  and  the  consumer 
vjill  knov;  that  he  is  getting  just  v/hat  he  pays  for. 

The  department's  grading  work,  like  its  inspection  service,  is  done 
now  on  a  req^iest  "irasis.    And  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  rapidly.  Last 
fall  more  than  1,700.000  tui-keys  were  graded.    Afterward  a  survey  tras  ma.de 
of  the  consujTiers  whc  bought  these  graded  turkeys.     They  v/ere  unanimous  in 
expressing  ,  satisfaction.    All  agreed  that  they  were  more  likely  to  get  their 
money's  worth  under  a  grading  system,  and  m.any  expressed  a  desire  to  buj^ 
other  forms  of  poultry  under  United  States  grades. 

Four  grades  have  been  established  by  the  goverxiLient ,    They  are 
designated  as  follov/s:    U.S.  Prime,  or  A-1;  U.S.  Choice  or  ITo,  1;  U.S. 
Medi;.im  or  ITo.  2;  and  U.S.  Common,  or  Ho.  S,      Any  birds  below  the  nombor  3 
classification  are  not  considered  suitable  for  food. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  standards  set  up  for  these  grades.  Hero 
are  the  specifications  f 0 :  a  young  turkey  hen  of  the  U. SePrime  or  A-1  grade: 

"Young,  fine-grained,  soft-meated  female,  v/ith  broad  full-fleshed 
breasts  and  with  backs,  hips  and  pin  bones  full  covered  v;ith  fat^    must  be 
well  bled,  V':ell  dressed  and  practically  free  of  pin  feathers  with  no  notice- 
able feed  in  crops.     No  flesh  bruises  allov/ed,  and  only  very  slight  skin 
abrasions,  bru.ises  or  discolorations  permitted,  none  of  which  shall  be  on 
the  breast.     Slightly  dented  breast  bone  permitted  but  no  crooked  breasts 
or  other  deformities  allowed.    Broken  vdngs  above  the  wing  tip,  or  broken 
legs  not  permitted.    Must  be  dry-picked  or  semi-scalded  and  dry  packed." 

That  is  the  highest  grade.     You  cai'.  see  v/hy  people  are  willing  to  pay 
premiums  for  turkeys  like  that. 

The  main  differences  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades  are  in  fleshing 
and  in  worlcmanship,  acccr-ding  to  Mr.  Slocimi.    And  by  wormanship  he  means  the 
processes  of  bleeding  and  picking  and  so  forth.    Pin  feathers  for  example 
must  be  carefully  removed  and  blemishes  must  be  avoided. 

"I  think,"  Mr.  Slocum  said  as  I  rose  to  leave,  "that  we  might  also 
say  this:     Tliere's  no  reason  for  consumers  of  poiiltry — and  that  includes  about 
everybody — to  be  afraid  of  getting  x^oultry  that  is  "unfit  for  food.    Tliere  is 
danger  if  you  b-uy  lower  grades  that  haven't  been  inspected.    But  if  you  buy 
a  high  grade  of  poultry  the  chance  is  relatively  small." 

—  oOo— 

CLOSDTC-  AinCOUITGEI'/IENT :    Yoi^r  Farm  Reporter  at  Washingtonhas  just  concluded  anothei 
of  his  weekly  talks  for  poultrymen.    He  wants  very  much  to  know,  and  so  do  we, 
whether  he  is  getting  for  you  the  facts  that  you  want  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  your  business.     If  you  want  specialized  information 
why  not  drop  him  a  line  in  care  of  this  station  or  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  77ashington,  D,  C, 

.-^^  ■ 
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•{?:>YOIIR  FABI^  aSPORTER  AT  VfASEIINGTOl.  Thursday,  October  ,^,S:^9t>3  -;999 


Speaking  Time:    9  Minutes  TJ.  S. Depftrtmeat,  Acr-M,''-. 

Interview  No.  3       RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  DIRECTORS  IN  nnnp H^i A*FFf¥W   i 

ANNOUlTCEIvIENT:     In  preparation  for  today's  talk  we  sent  your  Parm  Reporter  at 
Washington  to  the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture'. 
Economics  to  dig  up  some  facts  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  directors  of 
cooperative  associations.    Wiat  did  you  find  out  Mr.  Reporter? 

SfC      SjC  SfC  s(s  3jc 

The  "boss  told  me  to  find  out  just  what  directors  in  farmers'  co-ops 
should  and  should  not  do.     It  seems  the  co-op  members  out  our  way  have  been 
growling  about  the  directors.     Some  say  their  directors  are  running  things 
with  a  high  hand.     Others  complain  that  some  of  the  directors  are  mere  figure- 
heads.    Of  course,  some  of  the  growling  members  think  that  they  would  make 
better  directors  than  those  that  are  in.    Maybe  they  would.     Then  again,  there 
are  a  lot  of  members  who  don't  really  understand  just  what  the  law  is  in 
regard  to  directors  of  co-ops. 

Anyv/ay,  the  boss  thoioght  that  the  co-op  would  run  better  if  both 
the  members  and  directors  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  co-op  director's 
job.     So  I  asked  Mr.  L,  S.  Hulbert,  y/ho  looks  after  the  legal  aspects  of  co- 
operation for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  set  us  straight,  Mr. 
Hulbert  keeps  track  of  all  the  decisions  about  co-ops  in  the  State  courts 
and  in  the  Pederal  courts. 

"The  first  thing  I  would  emphasize,"  he  said  to  me,  "is  that  a 
director  is  an  agent.    Most  folks  don't  think  of  it  that  way,  but  the  director 
of  a  cooperative  association  is  the  agent  of  the  association.    As  such,  he  is 
subject  to  all  the  rules  of  agency. 

He  must  keep  within  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  by-laws,  and 
the  statutes  of  the  State  applying  to  cooperative  associations.    You  Icnow, 
you,  as  a  natural  person,  may  do  anything  that  is  not  against  the  lav/,  A 
CDrporation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  those  powers  expressly  or  impliedly 
conferred  on  it  by  law.    As  the  agent  of  the  cooperative  association,  the 
directors  can't  go  beyond  the  powers  granted  by  law  to  the  association,-  If 
they  do  they  are  liable  for  damages,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

"They  are  also  liable  if  they  don't  live  up  to  the  obligations  as 
directors,"  continued  Mr.  Hulbert,     "In  a  case  in  Montana,  the  courts  decided 
that  the  directors  of  a  cooperative  association  were  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  association  because  they  failed  to  file  a  report  required  by  the  Montana 
law, " 
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Fxien  he  told  me  that,  I  "began  to  see  that  this  thing  of  "being  a 
director  in  a  co-op  is  not  such  a  soft  place  after  all.    And  he  went  on  to 
say  that  there  is  quite  a  tendency  among  directors  in  some  associations  to 
ignore  some  part  of  the  "by-laws. 

"The  directors  of  an  association  don't  have  to  insure  it  "being  a  success, 
do  they?"  I  asked. 

"llo,"  replied  Mr.  Hul"bert,  "but  they  do  have  to  give  the  lousiness  their 
care  and  attention.    As  we  say  in  law,  they  have  to  give  the  affairs  of  the 
association  as  good  care  as  "ordinary  prudent  and  diligent  men  would  exercise 
under  similar  circiamstancesc "    And,  of  course,  associations  may  recover  from 
their  directors  njxj  losses  they  may  suffer  due  to  the  directors'  fraud  or 
dishonesty,  or  even  negligence," 

"Suppose,"  I  suggested,  "a  director  just  wasn't  at  the  meeting." 

"If  a  director  has  notice  and  fails  to  attend  a  board  meeting,  his 
not  being  there  does  not  affect  the  action  the  board  talces,  provided  there  is 
a  qualified  quorum  present,"  he  said  and  added,     "Tlie  board  of  directors  of  a 
cooperative  association  is  no  place  for  a  figurehead.    As  the  business  of 
cooperative  associations  grows  and  becomes  more  complicated,  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  electing  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  association 
business,  and  good  judgemente     This  thing  of  choosing  directors  because  of 
friendship  or  family  ties  'with  members  or  officers  of  the  organization  is 
dumb  from  the  members'  standpoint  as  it  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  is  selected." 

"In  some  associations,"  I  suggested,  "the  business  is  run  by  a  few 
of  the  directors  outside  the  regular  meetings." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hulbert,  "As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  associations  for  directors  to  ignore  some  part  of  the  by 
laws  or  other  legal  requirements. 

"A  majority  of  the  directors  acting  as  individual  directors,  or  at 
a  meeting  illegal  for  any  reason,  can  not  bind  the  association.     The  powers 
of  the  board  of  directors  must  be  exercised  by  it  as  a  board.     The  directors 
have  no  authority  to  act  except  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting.  However, 
action  of  directors  at  an  illegal  beard  meeting,  may  be  later  adopted  and 
ratified  at  a  later  legal  meeting  of  the  board, 

"And  unless  there  is  some  provision  in  the  statutes,  or  charter,  or 
by-laws  to  the  contrary,  it  takes  a  majority  of  all  the  directors  to  make  a 
quorum.    At  common  law  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  bqard  may  be  exercised  by 
a  majority  of  a  qualified  quorum  present  at  a  proporlj/  convened  meeting  of  the 
board.    Directors  are  not  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy, 

"And  another  thing,"  added  Mr,  Hulbert,  "In  most  jurisdictions,  if  a 
member  of  a  board  of  directors  votes  on  a  proposition  in  which  he  has  a 
personal  interest,  the  court  will  not  stop  to  ask  whether  he  acted  fairly  or 
unfairly.     The  coTorts  hold  that  he  may  not  as  a  director  deal  with  himself 
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and  so  "be  subjected  to  any  temptations  to  advance  his  own  interest." 

"How  about  directors  voting  themselves  salaries?"  I  asked. 

"Unless  the  larr  under  which  the  association  is  formed,  or  its  articles 
of  incorporation,  or  a  by  law  authorizes  them  to  do  it,  they  don't  have  that 
authority.     That  rests  with  the  members  themselves.    And  furthermore,  the 
associations  are  by  man^'"  cooperative  statutes  prohibited  from  making  any 
contract  with  a  director  differing  in  any  way  frcm  the  contracts  made  with 
the  other  regular  members  of  the  association. 

"That  is  ff.ir,"  I  remarked,  "but  from  all  you  say,  or  rather  from 
what  you  tell  me  the  courts  have  already  decided,  this  thing  of  being  a 
director  in  a  co-op  is  no  Led  of  roses." 

"No,"  agreed  Mr.  Hulbert,   "the  director's  job  as  outlined  by  the 
courts  is  a  position  of  high  responsibility.    The  directors  are  responsible 
agents  of  the  association  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  pov;ers  it  possesses." 

CLOSING  ANlTOUlTCH/iElIT:    Well,  it  looks  as  though  the  directors  of  farm  coopera- 
tives have  pretty  wide  power  —  and  a  great  many  responsibilities.    But  members 
have  responsibilities  toor,    And  we  have  already  instructed  your  Farm  Reporter 

who  is  working  for  the  Uni-oed  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  

which  presents  this  progT-rm  in  cooperation,  to  get  the  views  of  the  federal 
specialists  in  cooperative  marketing  on  those  responsibilities.  And  may  we 
again  remind  our  r^oral  audience  that  the  Farm  Reporter  aims  to  do  a  service 
job  for  you.  If  he  is  not  covering  the  questions  that  are  puzzling  you  let 
us  know  and  we  will  give  him  an  assignment.  Tomorrow  the  Farm  Reporter  finishes 
his  week  with  the  regular  dairy  talk. 


) 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

peaking  Time:    9  minutes 


Friday, 


Dctoter  4,  1929 


Dairy  Interview  No.  S:     HOW  STABLE  IS  TH3  DAIRY  INDUSTRY? 

AMOUNCEtJENT;     One  of  the  remarkable  featiires  of  our  American  agriculture  is  the 
way  in  which  the  dairy  industry  has  balanced  its  production  against  demajid.  jSicting 
upon  our  s-uggestion  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  hrii^s  us  today  an  explanation  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  conditions  which  underlie  this  stability.    Thro"ugh  him,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Spillman,  veteran  economist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture , is  going  to  tell  us 
the  whys,  wherefores  and  some  of  the  perhapses  of  the  dairy  economic  situation. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


How  stable  is  the  dairy  industry? 


Well,  in  not  a  single  year  during  the  last  eight  has  total  production  of 
butter  in  the  United  States  varied  as  much  as  1  per  cent  from  total  consmption. 
And,  during  the  last  THREE  years,  the  variation  between  production  and  consunption 
has  not  exceeded  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

This  means  that  the  milk  cows  of  the  United  States,  year  in  and  yeo.r  out, 
have  been  producing  almost  exactly  as  much  butterfat  as  the  American  people  have 
been  consuming.    But  it  DOES^J^T  mean  that  the  limit  of  our  present  producing  capar- 
city  has  by  any  means  been  reached.     That  is  what  makes  the  performance  of  the 
dairy  industry  so  remarkable.     With  the  nmber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  now,  some  20 
million  of  them,  production  could  be  increased  on  almost  a  moment's  notice  to  a 
point  far  in  excess  of  o1ir  own  market  needs.    How,  then,  does  the  dairy  industry 
keep  down  production  to  maintain  even  balance  with  constimption?    And  how  long  will 
this  balauice  continue  to  be  maintained? 

Those  are  the  questions  ^  asked  Dr.  Spillman.    And  I  found  him  ready  for  me. 
He's  been  studying  the  economic  side  of  dairying  for  years,  and  he's  recently  com- 
piled figures  for  a  chart  which  shows  exactly  what's  been  happening  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

First,  in  order  to  make  the  chart  understandable,  he  explained  that  the 
price  of  butter  is  the  controllirg  factor  in  the  prices  of  all  other  dairy  prodxicts 
The  price  of  butter,  for  instance,  is  practically  always  just  about  2.1  times  the 
price  of  cheese.     The  chief  reason  for  this  is  simple,  as  Dr.  Spillman  boiled  it 
down  for  me.     When  butter  prices  go  down  more  farmers  sell  their  milk  to  cheese 
factories,  and  cheese  production  increases.    Naturally  that  brings  the  price  of 
cheese  down  too,    -^nd  when  butter  prices  become  relatively  higher  than  the  price 
of  cheese,  the  process  is  reversed.    And  so  it  goes.     It  might  be  interesting  some- 
time to  observe  how  closely  the  price  levels  of  the  two  commodities  keep  this  re- 
lationship.   And  the  same  thing  holds  ture,  although  not  to  such  a  marked  degree, 
•f  other  dairy  products. 

So,  we  can  take  the  price  of  butter  as  a  pretty  accurage  measuring  stick 
for  the  prices  of  the  other  dairy  products.    Now,  let's  have  a  look  at  Dr.  Spill- 
man's  chart.     The  thing  that  you  note  first  is  the  way  that  production  follows 
prices,  and  that  prices  follow  production.     In  practically  every  case,  when  prices 
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move  up  production  starts  to  increase  almost  immediately.     Then  there  comes  a 
point  when  increasing  production  causes  prices  to  fill.    And  very  soon  after  th.?.t 
production  invariably  starts  falling  off  too.    As  you  study  the  chart  you  nre 
really  amazed  at  the  quickness  and  the  regularity  of  this  response  to  changing  con- 
ditions. 

How  is  it  done?    How  do  five  million  dairymen  keep  production  within  one  pei 
cent  of  the  country's  yearly  demand  each  year  for  eight  years?    Certainly  they  don' 
deliberately  govern  their  output  so  accurately  as  that.    No,  asnwers  Dr.  Spillman, 
the  adjustment  is  due  to  economic  f;.\ctors  that  act  as  persistently  as  the  force  of 
gravity. 

First,  thereof"  the  radical  drop  in  prices  that  occurs  just  the  moment  pro- 
duction exceeds  the  home  demand.     If  we  over-produce  to  such  an  extent  that  v/e  must 
start  exporting  to  Europe,  our  price  level  immediately  t;"dces  a  sharp  drop.  Because 
the  London  price,  as  you  Icnow,  is  usually  several  cents  lower  than  ours. 

Then,  there's  the  12-cent  tariff.     Th-.t  enables  us  to  maintain  a  price  con- 
siderably above  the  European  level  without  attracting  imports. 

Tl:ird,  there's  the  quick  response  to  changing  conditions,  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  aso. 

Finally , there ' s  the  situation  which  makes  this  quick  response  possible. 
That  is  the  real  key  to  the  entire  situation.    And  the  corn  belt,.  Dr.  Spillman 
sa^'-s,  holds  the  key.     The  ease  with  which  corn  belt  farmers  can  turn  to  other  lines 
of  production  when  prices  of  butter  don't  suit  them,  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  for 
the  stability  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  Gorn  Belt,  you  l:row,  produces  39  per  cent  of  our  butter.    And  most  Com 
Belt  farmers  milk  beef  cows.     Sc,  when  overproduction  causes  butterfat  prices  to 
drop,  the  Corn  Belt  farmer  can,  and  does,  turn  his  calves  loose  and  let  them  do 
the  milking.    He  can  get  nearly  as  much  for  his  milk  by  feeding  it  to  calves  as  he 
can  by  selling  it  for  butterfat.     "When  he  does  that,  it  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the 
country's  total  production  of  butter.    And  the  point  is  that  he  can  do  it  on  al- 
most a  moment's  notice. 

In  the  regions  where  dairying  is  a  m^in  enterprise,  where  only  dairy- tj/--^e 
cows  are  milked,  most  farmers  have  to  go  ahead  milking  their  cows.     Tliey  haven't 
the  wide  variety  of  enterprises  to  switch  to  that  the  Corn  Belt  offers.     The  Corn 
Belt  farm.er  can  almost  instantly  turn  to  raising  beef  calves,  or  fattening  steers 
and  lambs,  or  raising  pork  or  any  one  of  a  do  en  other  things. 

■7 

Even  in  the  strictly  dairy  sections,  however,  there  is  a  decided  response  tc 
lew  prices.     The  dairymstn  cuts  down  on  his  ..rain  feeding.    And  that  automatically 
reduces  production. 

Every  time  overproduction  has  cuased  imrjortant  price  drops  both  of  these 
things  have  happened.     Dr.  Spillman  pointed  out.     The  farmer  in  dairy  regions  saves 
on  grain,  and  the  Corn  Belt  farmer  shifts  emphasis  from  dairying  to  some  other  en^ 
1)erprise» 

The  dairy  industry  then  might  be  likened  to  a  giant  teeter-totter.     On  one 
end  sits  production.     On  the  other  is  consunption.    At  the  axis,  acting  as  a  sort 
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of  automatic  stabilizer,  are  the  factors  we've  'beon  discussint;^.    For  example,  when 
production  over-balances  consun:g>tion,  Corn  Belt  farmers  as  well  as  real  dairymen  in 
the  capacity  of  stabilizers,  taice  some  of  the  weight  off  the  producing  end  and  brin{ 
the  teeter-totter  to  even  keel,  the  Corn  Belt  farmer  by  letting:  the  calves  do  the 
milking,  and  real  dairymen  by.  cuttirg  down  on  grain  feeding,    ind  then,  when  con- 
sumption begins  to  outv/eigh  production,  they  jump  back  onto  the  production  -siiie. 

There  are  several  other  importc'int  factors  bearing  on  this  balance  -.f  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  Pasture,  for  instance.  Good  pastures  in  the  spring  and  sim- 
mer may  cause  increased  production  for  av/hile  irrespective  of  prices.  But  only  for 
awhile.     The  balance  is  always  quickly  restored. 

And  here's  one  other  factor  which  helps  us  out.     That  is  the  steady  srarket 
for  butter  we  have  developed  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Canada.  Exportirg 
to  these  countries  doesn't  affect  prices  'because  they  pay  the  United  States  price 
for  butter.     This  market  is  limited,  of  course.    And  it  takes  just  about  so  m:ach 
every  year,  so  that  it  doesn't  figure  very  prominently  so  far  as  liillTTAIl-THTG  the 
balance  is  concerned. 

And  now,  we  come  to  the  second  question,  probably  the  one  you're  nost  inter- 
ested in,  Kow  long  can  this  balance  be  maintained?  Dr.  Spillman  believes  that  the 
balance  will  not  only  be  maintained  in  the  future  but  that  it  can  be  made  even  more 
accurate.    Here's  what  he  told  me: 

"Buring  normal  times — when  bu.siness  is  good — there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
tinued low  prices  for  dairy  ■^jroducts.    There  v;ill ,  of  course,  be  lowr^price  periods. 
But,  except  in  times  of  panic  or  other  unforeseen  conditions,  I  see  no  chance  for 
any  protracted  slump  in  prices.    Provided,  of  course,  that  the  tariff  is  k(^  suf- 
ficiently high  to  protect  us  fr;m  foreign  competition. 

"And  I  believe,"  he  went  on, "that  if  dairymen  throrighout  the  country  fully 
realize  this  situation  we  can  maintain  an  even  closer  balance  between  production 
and  consumption.    Understanding  the  forces  that  are  controlling  prices,  they  will  b 
able  to  mai'e  even  quicker  responses  to  any  threat  of  overproduction  than  they  have 
been  mal-iing, 

"During  the  last  three  yep.rs  the  New  York  price  has  stayed  from  3-l/2  cents 
to  9  cents  higher  than  the  London  price.     It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future  it  can 
be  kept  on  practically  aneven  keel,  around  10  cents  above  the  London  level.  Miethe 
that,  goal  is  attained  depends  largely  upon  the  intelligent  provisions  our  dairymen 
make  to  regulate  production — To  make  still  more  rapid  adjustments  in  response  to 
market  demands." 

*  *** 

AMOUHCEI-JEIIT;     That  concludes  YOUR  FAM  REPORTER'S  account  of  his  interesting  inter- 
view of  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  Department  of  Agriculture  economist.     He'll  be  back  a- 
gain  Monday  with  some  information  for  livestock  men.    And  next  Friday  at  this  same 
time  he'll  be  on  hand  v,'ith  another  10  minute  interview  on  a  dairy  subject. 


^aia  I  Ted^stat  e  s 
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SPEAKIUCt  TILCE:     9  Minutes 


Livestock  Interview  Uo.  4; 

AITITOUITCEI'-IEI-TT ;      Your  Earm  Reporter  is  here  now,  ready  to  "begin  his  fourth  v/eek 
with  us.     This  is  livortock  c.aj^,  and  Your  Reporter  reports  that  he's  interviewed 
half  a  dozen  different  live.i'. ock  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  in- 
formation for  today's  talk.    His  suhject  is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
But  I'll  let  HII.I  tell  youabout  it.    Here  he  is. 


:(!  ^  *  >)t  jj!  ;|<  * 


Vi^^  report  todaj''  is  a  result  of  the  extreme  heat.    Last  summer,  on  one  of 
the  most  "oncomfortahly  hot  afternoons  of  the  season,  the  hoss  got  an  idea.     I  had 
heen  spending  most  of  my  time  "betv/een  my  desk  and  the  water  cooler.     And  after  my 
sixth  trip  within  an  hour,  he  called  to  me, 

"You  aren't  getting  i:i.ich  work  done,"  he  remarked,  ""but  at  least  you've 
given  me  an  idea.     IText  fall,  I  want  you  to  get  some  fundamental  information  ahout 
water,    A'bout  the  importance  of  having  plenty  of  pure  -jater  for  livestock  at  all 
times.    Dig  up  some  real  facts  on  the  question," 

Real  facts  ahout  v/ater?    Offhand  I  didn't  think  much  of  his  idea,  A'bout 

we  re, 

the  only  facts  I  knew  for  sure  /that  water  was  necessary  to  life.    And  that  impure 
water  yjas  often  dangerous.    Ana  EVERYBODY  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  those 
hits  of  knov;ledge, 

We  sometimes  know  things,  though,  tiiat  we  never  tlxinlc  ahout.     In  talking 
with  livestock  specialists  of  the  Department  last  week  I  realized  that  I  actually 
knew  more  than  I  had  thought  I  did.     It  just  hadn't  occurred  to  me  that  I  knew 
it.    And,  of  course,  I  did  learn  lots  of  things  that  I  hadn't  known. 

Anyway",  the  mere  fact  that  water  is  necessar'3''  to  life  really  doesn't  mean 
very  much.    You  aren't  interested  in  having  your  livestock  simply  exist.  If 
they're  worth  raising  at  all  they  must  thrive  and  he  healthy.     So  the  point  is 
that  &r  good  health  and  growth  not  merely  water,  hut  PLENTY  of  water,  is  neces- 
sary.   And  naturally  if  water  is  to  s.id  in  health  it  must  he  healthful  itself, 
TOiich  maans  that  it  must  he  uncontaminated  with  parasites  and  disease  germs, 

Uov/,  everyhody  is  perfectly  aware  of  all  this  too.    But  some  of  you  may  he 
like  I  was.    You  may  not  have  given  it  much  thought.    At  any  rate,  I  have  known 
a  few  fariTiers  in  my  life  who  didn't  take  pains  to  see  that  their  stock  got  ENOUGH 
water.    Especially  in  winter.    And  they  actually  lost  money  hecause  they  failed 
to  furnish  plenty  of  the  cheapest  item  in  the  animal  diet. 
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Fny  is  PLENTY  of  water  so  necessary?    Well,  the  first  thing  pointed  out  to 
ne  was  this:     Ihe  main  constituent  of  most  everything;  the  livestock  fi&r-mer  pro- 
duces is  water.     Take  heef,  for  instance,     A  carcass  »f  heef  is  approximately 
one-half  water.     And  lean  heef  is  around  70  per  cent  \'ater, 

B-at  that's  only  a  small  part  of  the  story,    An  ahundant  supply  of  water  is 
necessary  for  all  the  vital  processes  that  go  on  in  the  hody.     Good  examples  are 
digestion  and  ahsorption  of  food  nutrients,  and  removal  of  waste,    Tfeter  is  also 
an  agent  for  regulating  hody  temperature,  hoth  through  the  vapor  given  off  hy 
the  lungs  and  throudi  evaporation  of  sweat, 

Naturally,  if  v;ater  i?  withheld  for  any  length  of  time  these  processes  are 
hindered.    Mastication,  digoition,  ahsorption,  assimilation.     The  intestines  are 
not  properly  flushed  and  the;y  retain"  waste  matter  too  long.     The  hlooS  thickens, 
and  hody  temperature  is  increased.     So,  when  the  animal  isn't  getting  enough  v/a- 
ter,  its  hody  doesn't  function  as  it  should.     Insufficient  water  is  \\sually  ac- 
companied hy  loss  of  appetite.     In  severe  cases  intestinal  disorders  result. 

I  got  some  interesting  information,  too,  ahout  warming  water  for  animals 
during  the  winter.    Warming  water  isn't  always  advisahle,  hut  sometimes  it  is. 
The  point,  you  Icnow,  is  that  all  water  the  animal  drinks  must  he  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  the  hody.     That  talces  heat.     And  production  of  heat  requires  food. 

Ordinarily,  if  animal r  are  comfortahly  housed  they  have  an  excess  of  hody 
heat.  Aid  if  they  get  wato-^  twice  a  day,  say,  this  excess  is  usually  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  cold  wabtr^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  animals  are  watered  hut  once  a  day  in  v/inter  they 
usually  drink  a  large  amount o     This  creates  a  sudden  demand  for  a  large  amount  of 
heat.    Often  the  excess  heat  in  the  hody  isn't  sufficient,  so  more  food  must  he 
hurned.     Sometimes,  then, money  can  he  saved  through  more  attention  to  watering. 
Certainly  it  isn't  economical  to  hurn  feed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
water. 

Department  specialists  also  point  out  that  fehe  same  thing  is  true  of  ani- 
mals that  are  exposed  to  the  cold.    Or  animals  that  are  g-etting  scanty  rations. 
Their  water  can  either  he  wanned,  or  they  can  he  given  small  amounts  of  cold 
water  frequently, 

"How  much  is  PLSITTY'  of  water  for  animals?"  I  asked,     "Ahout  ho?;  much  do 
they  need?" 

That  depends,  of  course.  It  depends  on  the  weather,  on  the  kind  of  feed, 
and  on  other  factors*    But,  in  general,  they  ?/ere  ahle  to  answer  ray  question, 

A  horse,  for  instance,  needs  ahout  10  to  12  gallons,  or  100  pounds  a  day. 
In  warm  weather  and  when  doing  hard  work  he'll  naturally  drink  more  than  at 
other  times  hecause  of  the  greater  evaporation  from  his  hody. 

And  here's  what  they  told  me  ahout  steers: 

"For  two-year  old  steers  the  water  provision  should  he  at  least  10  gallons 
per  head  daily.     It  is  host  to  have  water  heforo  cattle  at  all  times.     But  they 
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DO  adapt  themselves  readily  to  taking  a  fill  once  a  day.    During  winter  in  the 
ITorthern  States  water  in  tanhs  and  trougtis  has  to  he  kept  from  freez;ing  hy  using 
suitahle  heatersk     Otherwise,  though,  there  is  no  advantage  in  warming  water  for 
fattening  steers." 

Hie  amo-ant  of  water  consumed  hy  pigs  ranges  from  four  pounds  daily »-  per 
100  pounds  live  weight,  up  to  12  pounds,  per  100  pounds  of  animal,  at  weaning 
time,    Fresh  water  should  alv/ays  "be  supplied  in  a  trougli  or  automatic  waterer, 
except  perhaps  when  hogs  get  an  a'^oundance  of  water  in  such  feeds  as  slop  or  dairy 
hy-products.    And  hero's  another  point  that  was  emphasized.    Unless  pigs  are  giv- 
en water  with  the  chill  tak:en  off,  they  frequently  don't  drink  enough  in  winter, 

Tlien  I  put  in  a  quc.^;~.on  ahout  sheep.     I'd  heard  that  on  arid  ranges,  when 
grazing  on  certain  succulent  plants,  sheep  sometimes  go  60  days  without  water, 

"That's  true,"  was  the  reply,     "And  in  countries  with  heav^-  dews  and  plen- 
ty of  succulent  feed  in  sumifier,  and  where  roots  are  largely  used  in  winter,  sheep 
raaif  g^^  along  without  "being  watered  at  all.     Ordinarily,  though,  water  is  a  ne- 
cessity.   Fresh  water  should  he  supplied  daily  and  in  winter,  measures  must  he 
taken  to  keep  it  from  freezing, 

"A  sheep  needs  from  one  to  six  quarts  daily,  according  to  feed,  tempera- 
ture, and  weather,  E^ves,  suckling  lamhs,  and  sheep  that  are  heing  fattened  re- 
quire more  water  than  those  ihat  are  simply  oeing  carried  through  the  winter, 

"One  very  important  f-ilng  is  to  keep  sheep  from  drinking  from  stagnant 
pools.    They  often  pickup  'parasite  and  disease  genus  from  these  sources," 

"Are  all  these  points  true  of  sheep  on  the  range?"  I  inquired, 

"In  general,  yes.    Except  that  during  the  winter  snow  furnishes  a  water 
supply  that's  commonly  utilized.     Sheep  on  range  seem  to  get  plenty  of  water  from 
the  snow," 

Well,  I  see  that  my  time  is  just  ahout  up.     If  any  of  you  have  questions 
to  ask  ahout  todaj^'s  talk,  I'll  he  glad  to  get  you  the  answers  from  the  animal 
hustandmen  of  the  Department  of  Agi-i culture, 

*  sj!  ^  *  >|«  j|s 

AI'T!TOUITCHI'.ffilTT:     Tomorrow  Your  Farm  Reporter  will  he  hack  at  this  time  with  an  in- 
terview on  a  crops  subject.    And  remember,  if  you  have  any  questions,  or  if  you 
want  bulletins,  we'll  be  glad  to  help.     Write  either  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  in 
care  of  this  station,  or  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Shifts  in  Types  c 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  4; 
SPEAKIITG  TIMS:    10  Minutes, 

AITITOUITCEI'^I'IT;      Our  farm  reporter  is  ready  to  report  again,  fe  sent  liim  to 

the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  out  ahout 
the  shifts  in  types  of  farming.    We  all  1-mow  thare  have  heen  some  hig  changes  in 
recent  years.     We  told  our  reporter  to  find  out  ?/here  those  changes  in  farming 
have  hcon  made;  and  why  ---  Well?   


There  have  certainly  heen  some  hig  changes.     If  you  could  have  heen  with 
me  in  the  office  of  Dr.  "if.  J.  Spillman,  you  could  have  gotten  a  picture  of  those 
farm  changes  almost  at  a  glance.     Hie  walls  of  his  office  were  covered  ?/ith 
charts.    Those  charts  showed  the  acreage  given  over  to  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
last  four  censuses. 


Dr.  Spillman  has  lived  through  a  good  many  farm  changes  himself.    But  he 
doesn't  rely  on 'his  memory  for  his  facts.    He  has  these  changes  down  in  figures. 
He  not  only  knows  where  and  what  changes  have  "been  made  from  a  mathematical 
standpoint,  hut  he  has  heon  up  and  down  and  across  this  country  and  checked  on 
conditions  first  hand. 


He  spread  out  a  map  of  the  United  States  before  me.  Then  he  pointed  out 
to  me  first  that  there  is  a  general  shift  of  agriculture  going  on  in  thisjffo.un- 
try.     It  is  shifting  from  the  east  to  the  central  plains  region, 

"That,"  Dr.  Spillman  explained,  "is  "because  of  cheaper  production  pn 
fairly  level  lands  where  large  scale  machinery  can  Ije'j.s^'dc    TTherf  largo  scale  ■ 
machinery  is  entirely  feasihle,  farmers  are  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 
The  farmer  "buys  out  his  neighhor,  and  the  neighbor  moves  off  to  tovTn. 

"There  is  also  a  big  shift  going  on  in  hog  production.    Hogs  are  decreasing 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  extreme    South  all  across  the  country," 
continued  Dr.  Spillman,  sweeping  his  hand  across  the  map,     "From  Iowa  northwest- 
wardi  however,  hog  production  is  on  the  increase,    North  Dakota  increased  her  hog 
raising  74  per  cent  betv/een  1920  and  1925;  Montana  30  per  cent;  and  since  then 
the  increase  has  been  going  right  on, 

"At  the  same  time,  corn  growing  has  moved  out,  too.     There  has  been  a  big 
increase  in  corn  in  Montana,  and  llorth  Dakota,  and  a  still  bigger  increase  in 
barley  in  the  northern  g-reat  plains.     That  has  been  to  get  grain  to  feed  those 
hogs, " 
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•'Bat  why  are  hogs  decreasing  in  the  East  and  South,  and  increasing  from 
Iowa  northwest?"  I  asked, 

"Well,  low  prices  for  hO;5S  drove  them  out,  "because  the  East  and  South 
didn't  have  cheap  feede"said  Dr.  Spillman,     "The  region  from  lov/a  north^7est  has 
the  cheapest  grain  in  the  world.    Hog  raising  has  merely  heen  shifting  toward 
the  region  of  cheap  grain, 

"In  order  to  get  a  little  closer  view  of  what  is  going  on,  let's  look  at 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  separately, 

"In  the  l\rorth  and  Northeast,  we  have  a  region  where  the  chief  Mnds  of 
farming  are  dairying,  poultry,  vegetaole  and  fruit  growing.    Primarily,  however, 
this  is  a  dairy  section.     In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  region,  dairying  has 
dropped  hack  a  little,  while  in  Wisconsin  and  ea.stern  Minnesota  there  has  "been 
an  enormous  increase  in  dairy  production,  due  largely  to  the  development  of  "bette 
herds  with  hotter  producing  cows,    Vegetahle  and  fruit  production  a,lso  increased 
greatly.    By  now  frxiits  and  vegetables  shipped  to  the  big  cities  of  this  region 
from  other  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  tending  to  overcrowd  the  market. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt,  Dr,  Spillman  showed  me  that  there  have  been  two  big 
changes  going  on.     Cotton  grov;ing  has  been  extended  west  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
and  States  further  west  where  it  is  too  dry  for  the  boll  weevil  and  north  Arkansa 
Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
where  it  is  too  cold  for  the  boll  weevil. 

In  parts  of  the  old  cotton  co^ontry,  especially  in  Georgia  and  in  central 
Mississippi,  farmers  have  been  shifting  from  cotton  to  cows. 

The  Spring  wheat  country  of  Montana,  western  Minnesota, '-and  the  Dakotas, 
Dr,  Spillman  pointed  out,  has  changed  in  the  direction  of  growing  more  wheat. 
That  is,  they  have  except  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  where  the  sow  thistle  has 
played  hob  with  them.     As  it  happens,  hov/ever,  the  sow  thistle  is  good  sheep 
feed.    By  keeping  sheep,  the  farmers  in  that  section  have  been  able  to  keep  down 
the  sow  thistle,  and  for  that  reason,  a  good  flock  of  sheep  has  become  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  farms  there. 

This  is  a  beef  cattle  country,  and  Yfhen  the  price  of  wheat  is  low,  the 
farraers  milk  beef  cows  and  sell  the  milk,    Ttaen  price  of  wheat  is  high,  they  let 
the  calves  do  the  milking, 

"The  Pacific  Coast  States  make  up  a  great  fruit  country,"  Dr.  Spillman  wen 
on,     "Southern  California  has  developed  a,  tremendous  business  in  early  vegetable 
growing  for  eastern  cities.    But  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  have  overdone  fruits  and  vegetables.    However,"  he  added,  "they 
will  cone  back  and  will  stay  in  the  game," 

Another  big  change  Dr.  Spillman  pointed  out  is  the  big  increase  in  the 
poultry  business  on  the  northern  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region  and  in  central  California, 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  he  said,  nearly  half  the  eggs  consrimed  in 
New  York  City  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
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"Ilie  Central  Corn  Belt,"  Dr.  Spillman  said,  "is  the  greatest  meat  produc- 
ing territory  in  the  world.     It  has  teef  cattle,  hogs,  and  some  patches  of  sheep, 
39  per  cent  of  the  hutter  produced  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  thfe  central 
Corn  Beltj^Jid,  what  is  very  important,  the  "bulk  of  that  hutter  is  from  heef  cows*" 

Hogs  have  "been  decreasing  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  central  Corn  Belt  and 
increasing  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  at  the  western  end  of  the  central  Corn 
Felt,  in  line  with  the  general  shift  in  hog  production  we  mentioned  a  while  ag04- 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  heen  a  strong  increase,  he  said,  in  milk  pro- 
duction in  this  region.     The  tendency  is  now  for  dairy  cows  to  replace  heef  cows, 

Soyheans  have  heen  taking  the  place  of  oats  on  a  large  scale.    And  sweet 
clover,  the  weed  which  scared  the  farmers  thirty  years  ago  when  it  got  into  the 
pastures,  is  now  recognized  as  the  hest  pasture  and  soil  improving  plant  ever 
discovered. 

The  region  south  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  north  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  has  also 
"been  undergoing  hig  changes  in  farming.     The  smoking  types  of  tohacco  are  driving 
out  the  plug  tohacco  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,     There  has  "been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  smoking  to"bacco  acreage  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
southern  Georgia,  Dr.  Spillman  said, 

this 

During  the  low  prices  following  the  war,  farmers  in/ general  region  north 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  south  of  the  Corn  Belt,  went  to  milking  their  heef  cows. 
And  since  then,  they  have  "been  going  in  for  dairying  pell  mell.     They  are  rapid- 
ly replacing  their  "beef  cattle  for  real  dairy  cattle. 

So  there's  a  somewhat  sketchy  view  of  the  shifts  in  types  of  farming  in 
the  United  States  during  recent  years.     I  know  that  I  enjoyed  getting  the  picture 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  from  Dr,  Spillman  and  I  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed 
the  part  of  it  that  I  have  tried  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Until  tomorrow,  so  long, 

— ooOoo — 

AMOUUGEIvEITT;      And  tomorrow,  your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  will  "bring  you 
some  facts  from  the  animal  hus'bandmen  of  the  United  States;  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,    The  Department  cooperates  with  Station    in  presenting  this  program 

every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,     It  is  designed  to  he  of  service  to  you. 
If  you  have  questions  or  if  j'-ou  want  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture send  your  list  to  the  Farm  Reporter  at  this  station  or  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 


YOUR  FAHvI  EEPOaTER  AT  WASHI1T5T01T.  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  1929. 


BEGIOIT  -  5 
NOT  TOR  PUBLICATIOI-I 
Crops  and  Soils  Interview  4;        Shifts  in  T}/Des  of  Farming. 

ANITOUI'IGE!CEli:!T :     Otjt  farm  reporter  is  read^  to  report  again.   Y/e  sent 

him  to  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
find  out  ahout  the  shifts  in  types  of  farming.    We  all  know  there  have  heen 
some  oig  changes  in  recent  years.    We  told  our  reporter  to  find  out  v/here 
those  changes  in  farming  have  "been  made;  and  why   Well?  


There  have  certainly  "been  some  hig  changes.     If  you  could  have  feeen 
with  me  in  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  you  could  have  gotten  a 
picture  of  those  farm  changes  almost  at  a  glance.     The  walls  of  his  office 
were  covered  with  chatrts.    Those  charts  showed  the  acreage  given  over  to 
the  different  types  of  farming  in  the  different  states  and  sections  of  the 
countr3^,  according  to  the  last  four  censuses. 

Dr,  Spillman  has  lived  through  a  good  many  farm  changes  himself. 
But  he  doesn't  rely  on  his  memory  for  his  facts.    He  has  these  changes  dovm 
in  fig-ares.    He  has  also  heen  up  and  down  and  across  this  ccjintry  and 
checked  on  conditions  first  hand. 

He  spread  out  a  map  of  the  TJnited  States  hofore  me.    Then  he  pointed 
out  to  ;ae  first  that  there  is  a  general  shift  of  agric\ilture  going  on  in 
this  country.     It  is  shifting  from  the  east  to  the  central  plains  region. 

"That",  Dr,  Spillman  explained,   "is  "because  of  cheaper  production 
on  fairly  level  lands  ^rhere  large  scale  machinery  can  he  used.    Ihere  large 
scale  machinery  is  entirely  feasihle,  farmers  are  increasing  the  size  of 
their  fams, 

"There  is  also  a  hig  shift  going  on  in  hog  production.    Hogs  are 
decreasing  all  along  the  Jltlantic  coast  and  in  the  extreme  south  all  across 
the  country,"  continued  Dr,  Spillman,  sweeping  his  hand  across  the  map. 
"From  Iowa  northwestward,  however,  hog  production  is  on  the  increase, 

"At  the  same  time,  corn  growing  has  moved  out,  too.    There  has  heon 
a  hig  increase  in  corn  in  Montana,  and  Horth  Dakota,  and  a  still  higger 
increase  in  "barley.    That  has  "been  to  get  grain  to  feed  those  hogs." 
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"But  vv'-hy  are  hogs  decreasing  in  the  East  and  South,  and  increasing 
from  lowa  northwest?     I  asked. 

"Well,  low  prices  for  hogs  drove  thera  out,  "because  the  East  and  South 
didn't  have  cheap  feed",  said  Dr.  Spillmaji.     "The  region  from  lowa  northwast 
has  the  cheapest  gp.ain  in  the  v^orld.    Hog  raising  has  merely  heen  shifting 
toward  the  region  of  cheap  grain. 

Let'-stake  a  little  closer  view  of  what  is  going  on. 

"The  Pacific  Coast  States  make  up  a  great  fruit  country."  Dr. 
Spillman  went  on,     "Southern  California  has  developed  a  tremendous  business 
in  early  vegetable  growir.'f;  for  eastern  cities.    But  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  coui.t.ry,  farmers  have  overdone  fruits  and  vegetables. 
"However",  he  added,  "they  v/ill  come  hack  and  will  stay  in  the  game," 

Another  hig  change  Dr.  Spillman  pointed  out  is  the  hig  increase  in 
the  poultry  business  in  the  northern  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region  and  in  central  California. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  he  said,  nearly  half  the  eggs  consumed 
in  New  York  City  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Spring  wheat  country  of  Montana,  western  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas,  Dr,  Spillman  poii..ted  out  have  changed  in  the  dirction  of  growing 
more  wheat.    That  is,  the.y  have  except  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  where  the 
cow  thistle  has  played  hoh  with  them.    As  it  happens,  however,  the  sow 
thistle  is  good  sheep  feed.    By  keeping  sheep,  the  farmers,  in  that  section 
have  "been  ahle  to  keep  down  the  sow  thistle,  and  for  that  reason,  a  good 
flock  of  sheep  has  become  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  farms  there. 

In  the  llorth  and  ITortheast ,  we  have  a  region  where  the  chief  kinds 
of  farming  are  dairying,  poultry,  vegetable  and  fruit  growing.  Primarily, 
however,  this  is  a  dairy  section.     In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  region, 
dairying  has  dropped  back  a  little,  while  in  V/isconsin  and  eastern  Minnesota 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  dairy  production,  due  largely  to  the 
development  of  better  herds  with  better  producing  cows.    Vegetable  and 
fruit  -production  also  increased  greatly.    By  nov/  fruits  and  vegetables 
shipped  to  the  big  cities  of  this  region  from  other  more  distant  parts  of 
the  co-ant ry  are  tending  to  overcrowd  the  market. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Central  Corn  Belt,  hogs  have  decreased 
v/hile  they  have  increased  in  the  western  end  of  the  Corn  Belt,     There  has 
also  been  a  strong  increase  in  milk  production  in  this  region.     The  tendency 
now  is  for  dairy  cows  to  replace  beef  cows. 

Soybeans  have  been  taking  the  place  of  oats  on  a  big  scale;  and 
sweet  clover,  once  considered  a  weed,  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  pasture 
and  soil  improving  plant  ever  discovered. 

In  the  region  south  of  the  corn  belt  and  north  of  the  cotton  belt, 
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farmers  heye  also  "been  going  in  for  dairying  pell  mell.    Tbe  smoking  tobacco 
acreage  has  "been  extended  in  the  southeast,  and  smoking  tobacco  is  driving 
out  the  plug  tobiacco  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

In  the  Cotton  Belt,  cotton  acreage  has  extended  West  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  sjid  the  States  west.  West  of  Louisiana,  between  1920  and  1925  the 
cotton  acreage  increased  62  per  cent.     That  is  partly  hecause,  in  the  western 
cotton  country,  it  is  too  dry  for  the  TdoII  weevil,  partly  "because,  "by 
power  farming,  growers  can  produce  cotton  cheaply. 

Bu-Ting  the  sanie  period,  cotton  growing  extended  north,  where  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  boll  weevil.     Cotton  acreage  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
southern  Illinois,  Tennesee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  increased  30  per  cent. 

But  during  that  same  five  years,  there  was  a  32  per  cent  decrease  in 
cotton  acreage  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.     In  other  words,  there 
has  \jeQn  a  strong  shift  of  the  cotton  "belt  vjestward  and  north. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  cotton  has  heen  replaced  "by 
totacco,  and  pigs,  and  dairy  cows,  hut'  without  any  too  great  satisfaction  to 
the  farmers. 

In  the  old  cotton  helt  country,  cotton  is  still  holding  on  on  the 
"better  lands,  but  on  the  lands  which  arc  getting  too  thin  to  make  cotton  grow- 
ing profitable  in  comoetition  with  other  regions,  farmers  are  going  into  the 
dairy  "business  on  a  hig  sca'Lo,     In  central  Mississippi,  several  milk 
condenseries  have  been  esta'olished  recently.    The  fellows  who  used  to  laiov/ 
nothing  hut  cotton  have  now  turned  toward  cows. 

So  there's  a  somewhat  sketchy  view  of  the  shifts  in  types  of  farming 
in  the  "United  States  during  recent  years.     I  know  that  I  enjoyed  getting 
the  picture  of  agriculture  in  this  country  from  Dr.  Spillman  and  I  hope  that 
you  have  enjoyed  the  part  of  it  that  I  have  tried  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Until  tomorrow,  so  long, 

 ooGoo  

AI'HTGUI-ICSMSIIT ;    And  tomorrow  yoitr  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  will  bring 

you  some  facts  from  the  aiiimal  husbandmen  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,    The  Departmant  cooperates  mth  Station   in  presenting 

this  program,  everyday  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,     It  is  designed  to  he  of 
service  to  you.     If  you  have  questions  or  if  you  want  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  send  your  list  to  the  Farm  Reporter  at  this  station 
or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr icult-jxe. 
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SPBAKIITG  TIMC;     10  I^inutes; 

AMTOUIJCEI>!MT :     Our  farm  reporter  is  ready  to  report  again.  T7e  sent  him 

to  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find 
out  about  the  shifts  in  types  of  farming.    \7e  all  knov/  there  have  been  some 
big  changes  in  recent  years,     w'e  told  our  reporter  to  find  out  where  those 
changes  in  farming  have  been  made;  and  why    Well?   


There  have  certainly  been  some  big  changes.     If  you  could  have  been 
with  me  in  the  office  of  Dro  "1,  J.  Spillman,  you  could  have  gotten  a  picture 
of  those  farm  changes  almosi;  at  a  glance.    The  walls  of  his  office  vrere 
covered  with  charts.     Those  charts  shov/ed  the  acreage  given  over  to  the 
different  types  of  farming  in  the  different  states  and  sections  of  the 
co-'ontry,  according  to  the  last  four  censiises. 

Dr.  Spillman  has  lived  through  a  good  many  farm  changes  himself. 
But  he  doesn't  rely  on  his  memory  for  his  facts.     He  has  these  changes  dovni 
in  figures.    He  has,  also  been  up  and  dovm  and  across  this  country  and 
checked  on  conditions  first-hand. 

He  pointed  out  to  me  first  that  there  is  a  general  shift  of  agriculture 
going  on  in  this  co-antry.      It  is  shifting  from  the  east  to  the  central 
plains  region. 

"That,"  Dr.  Spillmpn  explained,  "is  because  of  cheaper  production 
on  fairly  level  lands  \/here  large  scale  machinery  can  be  used.    YJhcre  large 
scale  machinery  is  entirely  feasible,  farmers  are  increasing  the  size  of 
the  ir  farms . 

"There  is  also  a  big  shift  going  on  in  hog  production.    Hogs  are 
decreasing  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  extreme  south  aJl  acros§ 
the  country,"  continued  Dr.  Spillman,  sweeping  his  hand  across  the  map, 
"From  Iowa  northv/estward,  ho\7evGr,  hog  production  is  on  the  increo,so. 

"At  the  same  time,  corn  growing  has  moved  out,  too.     There  has  been 
a  big  increase  in  corn  in  Montana,  and  ITorth  Dakota,  and  a  still  bigger 
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increase  in  barley  in  the  northern  gteat  plains 4     That  has  "been  to  get  grain 
to  feed  those  hogs," 

"But  why  are  hogs  decreasing  in  the  East  and  South,  and  increasing 
from  Iov;a  northwest?     I  asked. 

"Well,  low  prices  for  hogs  drove  them  out,  because  the  East  and  South 
didn't  have  cheap  feed",  said  Dr.  Spillman.     "The  region  from  Iowa  northv;est 
has  the  cheapest  grain  in  the  world.    Hog  rtiising  has  merely  been  shifting 
toward  trie  region  of  cheap  grain. 

Let's  look  at  the  different  sections  of  the  cotmtry  separately. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Central  Corn  Belt,  hogs  have  decreased 
\Thile  they  have  increased  in  the  v;estern  end  of  the  Corn  "Belt.    There  has 
also  been  a  strong  increase  in  milk  production  in  this  region.    The  tendency 
now  is  for  dairy  cov/s  to  replace  beef  cows. 

Soybeans  have  been  talving  the  place  of  oats  on  a  big  scale;  and  sv/eet 
clover,  once  considered  a  weed,  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  past-ore  and 
soil  imiproving  plant  ever  discovered. 

In  the  region  south  of  the  corn  belt  and  north  of  the  cotton  belt, 
farmers  have  also  been  going  in  for  dairying  pell  mell.    The  smoking  tobacco 
acreage  has  been  extended  in  the  southeast,  and  smoking  tobacco  is  driving 
out  the  plug  tobacco  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt,  Dr,  SpilliTian  shov/ed  me  that  there  have  been  two 
big  changes  going  on.     Cotton  grov/ing  has  been  extended  west  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  States  fm-ther  v/est  where  it  is  too  dry  for  the  boll  v/eevil  ejid. 
north  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  i-Torth 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  where  it  is  too  cold  for  the  boll  weevil. 

In  parts  of  the  old  cotton  co-ontry,  especially  in  central  Mississippi, 
farmers  have  been  shifting  from  cotton  to  cows, 

"The  Pacific  Coast  States  make  up  a  great  fruit  country."  Dr. 
Spillman  went  on.     "Southern  California  has  developed  a  tremendous  business 
in  early  vegetable  growing  for  eastern  cities.    But  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
in  other  i^arts  of  the  countrj?-,  farmers  have  overdone  fruits  and  vegetables. 
"However,"  he  added,  "they  will  come  back  and  v;ill  stay  in  the  game," 

Another  big  change  Dr,  Spillman  -pointed  out  is  the  big  increase  in 
the  poultry  business  in  the  northern  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region  and  in  central  California. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  he  said,  nearly  half  the  eggs  sold  in 
ITew  York  City  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Spring  wheat  country  of  I.Iontana,  western  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas,  has  changed  in  the  direction  of  growing  more  wheat.    That  is,  it 
has  except  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  where  the  sow  thistle  played  hob  with 
the  farmers.    As  it  happens,  however,  the  sow  thistle  is  good  sheep  feed. 
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By  keeping  sheep,  the  farmers  in  that  section  are  nov;  ahle  to  keep  doy/n  the 
sow  thistle,  and  for  that  reason,  a  good  flock  of  sheep  has  become  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  farms  there. 

"How  in  the  North  a^id  Northeast;  including  eastern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  eastern  Ohio,  most  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  northern  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States;  we  have  a  region  where  the 
chief  kinds  of  farming  are:  dairying,  poultry  raising,  vegetable  growing  and 
fruit  growing, 

"primoxily,  however,  that  is  a  dairy  section.  But  let's  see  what  has 
happened  here  in  recent  years.  Again,  you  see  a  shift.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  re.gion,  dairying  has  "been  dropping  back;  not  much,  but  a  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  fruit  and  vegetable  grov/ing  increased  greatly  for  a  time. 
Now,  however,  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  to  the  big  cities  of  this  region 
from  other  regions  are  tending  to  over-crowd  fruit  and  vegetable  production, 
in  this  region, 

"in  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Ohio,  farmers  have  been  getting  into 
potatoes  on  a  big  scale.     In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  400  bushel  potato  club 
which  has  370  members.    When  you  realize  that  115  bushel  to  the  acre  is  the 
average  yield  for  the  country  as  a  whole,"  Ur.  Spillman  said,   "you  can  see 
what  an  accomplishment  it  is  to  malre  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  on  one  farm, 
but  on  farm  after  farm. 

"But  while  the  nor^neastern  section  has  shown  a  tendency  to  slip  back 
in  dairy  farming,  Wisconsin  and  eastern  Minnesota  have  been  going  forward  in 
dairying.  In  those  States  production  has  been  increased  tremendously.  That 
has  been  lejrgely  through  the  development  of  better  herds  with  better  cov/s. 

So  there's  a  somewhat  sketchy  vie\T  of  the  shifts  in  types  of  farming 
in  the  United  States  during  recent  years,     I  know  that  I  enjoyed  getting 
the  picture  of  agriculture  in  this  country  from  Dr.  Spillman  and  I  hope 
that  you  have  enjoyed  the  part  of  it  that  I  have  tried  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Until  tomorrow,  so  long, 

 ooOoo  


ANNOUiTCEIZlTNT :    ■'^nd  tomorrow  your  Parm  Reporter  at  Washington  will  bring 

you  some  facts  from  the  animal  husbandmen  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,    The  Department  cooperates  with  Station    in  presenting 

this  program  everyday  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.     It  is  designed  to  be  of 
service  to  you.     If  you  have  questions  or  if  you  want  publications  of  the 
De-oartment  of  Agricult-ore  send  your  list  to  the  Parm  Reporter  at  this  Station 
or' at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


AITITOUI'TCSI.tM?;    Your  Farm  Reporter  was  in  again  last  week  to  interview  his 
friend  A.  S.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbandman.     Today  he  pre- 
sents the  results  of  that  interview.    Mr.  Lee  gave  him  some  tips  on  the 
housing  of  laying  hens,  a  subject  that's  particularly  timely  right  now  v/ith 

winter  just  around  the  corner.     All  right,  Mr.  Reporter  Tell  them  about 

it. 


:|e  >|(  >|<  :4c  :4« 


Vvlien  you  start  out  to  buy  or  rent  a  house,  what  points  do  you  keep 
in  mind? 


This  is  one  question  that  I  feel  qualified  to  answer  as  well  as  ask. 
Most  people  !_  know,  when  they  ■.-e  looking  for  a  place  to  live  in,  keep  an  eye 
out  for  three  things,    Namely,  comfort,  convenience  and  economy.    Or,  to 
say  it  with  three  C'S:     comfort,  convenient  and  cheap,, 

According  to  Mr.  Lee  the  laying  hen  wants  the  same  things  of  HSR  home. 
She  isn't  so  concerned  about  econorriy,  of  course.    But  then  she  doesn't  CARE 
whether  her  house  is  expensive  or  not,  as  long  as  it  is  comfortable.  If 
the  house  is  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  roomy  she'll  lay  just  as  many 
eggs  in  one  costing  $25  as  she  will  in  a  $250  one. 

Mr,  Lee's  remarks  gave  me  a  sort  of  check  list  of  good  poultry  housing 
requirements.     They  are  the  ones  that  practical  poultry  farmers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  other  poultry  workers  have  found  through  many  years' 
experience  to  be  essential.     It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  check  over 
them  as  I  talk.    And  see  how  many  requirements  YOL^  poultry  houses  fulfill. 

First,  do  you  have  plenty  of  room?    Comfort  and  crowding  never  go 
together,    Mr,  Lee  says  to  allow  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen  for 
the  larger  breeds.    And  3|  square  feet  for  Leighorns.     If  hens  are  kept 
in  flocks  of  less  than  35  fowls  it's  better  to  allow  at  least  one  additional 
square  foot  per  hen. 

Second,  there's  the  matter  of  keeping  the  house  dry.    Dryness  is 
funda^nental  to  both  comfort  and  health.     This  means  that  the  building  must 
be  tight,  that  openings  must  be  arranged  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  that  good 
ventilation  must  be  available  to  carry  off  moisture  from  the  poultry, 

"Most  poultry  houses  on  general  farms,"  Mr,  Lee  declared,  "have  too 
few  openings  in  front  for  winter  conditions.     Thus,  they  are  also  inclined  to 
be  dark. 


r 
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"On  the  other  three  sides,  of  course,  you  don't  want  openings.  They 
must  be  tight  and  free  from  cracks.     Cracks  are  another  defect  that  I've 
noticed  is  all  too  common.    And  along  v>^ith  them  go  leaky  roofs.    Hens  simply 
can't  do  their  best  under  such  conditions.     The  house  is  "bound  to  get  damp 
and  drafty. 

"GOOD  ventilation,  though,   is  absolutely  necessary.     You  can  arraaige 
your  openings  to  secure  that,     /jid,  "by  the  way,  never  close  the  house  absolute- 
ly tight  at  night  -  unless  you  use  muslin  curtains  which  allow  some  ventilation', 

"Then,  the  third  point  is  sunlight.     Sunlight  is  also  essential  both 
to  comfort  and  health.     It  dries  cut  the  house  and  tends  to  destroy  disease 
germs.    With  the  increasing  tendency  to  keep  hens  confined  during  the  winter 
it  is  very  important  to  arrange  the  openings  and  v/indows  in  front  so  that  hens 
get  direct  sunlight.    And  they  should  have  a  chance  to  get  it  every  day  that 
the  sun  shines." 

"How  about  glass  substitutes,"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  they  allow  the  desirable  rays  to  pass  through.    And  the  rays  also 
get  through  curtains  made  of  burlap  or  of  muslin." 

I  asked  if  the  de^Dartment  advised  heating  poultry  houses. 

"ITot  farm  poultry  house;?,  "  Mr.  Lee  replied.     "Hens  will  do  well  in  an 
unheated  house.    The  important  point  is  to  keep  the  house  dry  and  well 
ventilated, 

"During  the  last  few  years  large  connaercial  poultry  plants  have  used 
heat  with  good  results.    But  heating  the  house  requires  more  careful  attention 
than  most  farmers  can  afford  to  give.    There  must  be  only  heat  enough  to 
keep  the  buildings  dry  and  just  above  freezing.    And  heating  without  plenty  of 
ventilation  will  result  injuriously." 

"Nov/,"  he  went  on,  "I  want  to  put  in  a  word  about  economy  before  I 
go  any  further,    A  well-built  house  is  more  economical  than  a  building  which 
is  made  of  flimsy  material  and  flimsily  constructed.     Concrete  foundations  and 
floors  are  parts  of  a  good  poultry  house  -  except  for  small  or  portable  build- 
ings, which  should  have  wooden  floors.    A  dirt  floor  is  not  only  hard  to 
keep  clean,  but  it  is  inclined  to  be  damp  during  the  winter." 

"This  brings  us  to  the  interior  of  the  house.     That's  v/here  convenience 
enters  the  picture,     ^nat  do  I  mean  by  conA'-enienceT    Well,   I  mean  arrangement 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  labor  and  to  keeping  the  house  clean. 
In  the  first  place,  the  house  should  be  conveniently  located.    And  then  it 
should  be  fixed  up  so  that  it  can  be  cared  for  easily.    We  all  know  that  work 
which  is  difficult  to  do  is  more  apt  to  be  neglected  than  work  which  can  be 
done  with  little  trouble. 

So..,  the  interior  fixtures  are  best  when  they're  simple,  inexpensive, 
and  easy  to  clean.     The  hen's  f'orniture,  you  know,  is  made  up  of  roost,  drop- 
ping boards,  nests  and  feed  hoppers.    And  I'd  like  to  emr^hasize  the  advantages 
of  dropping  boards.     Some  poultry  raisers  still  don't  use  them.    But  they 
make  the  house  so  much  easier  to  keep  clean  that  I  always  list  them  as 
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necessities  in  a  good  poultry  house, 

"Roosts  are  usually  placed  next  to  the  rear  wall.    They're  out  of  the 
way  there,  and  the  hens  are  removed  I'rora  the  openings  in  front.     We've  foiond, 
also,  that  its  best  to  have  all  roosts  at  the  same  level.     If  they're  arranged 
like  a  ladder  the  hens  tend  to  crjv/d  together  on  the  higher  roosts. 

"Nests,  of  course,  should  he  above  the  floor.    And  usually  its  be=-t  to 
r)lace  them  on  the  side  walls  rather  than  under  the  dropping  boards. 

"You  mentioned  location  a  v/hile  ago,"  I  suggested. "Viihat  about  that?" 

"Oh,  yes.    V/ell,  a  dry  site  whic'.'i  is  well  drained  is  one  important 
point  to  consider  in  selecting  a  location.     And  good  air  drainage  is  another 
one.     Hen  houses  never  should  be  placed  in  a  low  pocket  or  hollow  in  which 
cold  air  tends  to  settle.    And  while  I  thinlc  of  it,  the  floor  should  be  at 
least  4  or  5  inches  higher  than  the  outside  ground  level. 

"In  most  parts  of  the  country  poultry  houses  are  almost  faced  sotith. 
However,  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  usually  face  away  from  the  prevailing 
winds.     '.7--ich,  in  nest  cases,  is  east  or  northeast." 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mr.  Lee  said  that  size  of  the  house  is 
usually  determined  largely  by  :;ize  of  the  flock.     A  long  narrov;  house  is 
inclined  to  be  colder  than  a  deeper  one.    But  the  depth  shouldn't  be  so 
great  that  sunlight  ccming  through  the  openings  can't  reach  practically  the 
whole  interior.     Generally,  houses  should  be  betv/een  15  and  24  feet  deep. 
From  150  to  225  hens  in  a  laying  flock  is  a  good  unit.    And  long  houses  need 
partitions  at  least  every  40  feet  to  prevent  drafts.    Roosts  and  dropping 
boards  are  partitioned  at  least  every  20  feet. 

In  concluding  the  interview,  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  thct  there  isn't  any 
one  best  style  of  house.     That  depends  on  local  conditions.     You  can  usually 
get  detailed  plans  for  houses  from  your  own  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

And  if  you  wa,nt  more  detailed  information  on  any  of  the  points  Mr. 
Lee  mentioned  today,  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1554,  on  "Poultry  Houses  and 
Fixtures. " 

*** 

AMCmiCS.IEM;     You've  Just  heard  YOUR  FASiVi  REPORTER  AT  WASHIHGTON  tell  about 
an  intervie'.T  he  had  with  A.R.  Lee,  Departm^^- -.t    of  Agricult'ore  poultry  husband- 
man.   He'll  be  back  next  Wednesday  at  this  same  time  with  another  batch  of 
information  for  poultrymen.     That  bulletin  number,  in  case  you  didn't  get  it, 

was  1554,  and  the  title  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures."     Station   will  be 

glad  to  get  it  for  you. 
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NOT  EOR  PUSLICATION 


SPEAKING  TII£S:     9  linutes. 


Interview  No,  4: 


The  Parmer's  Part  in  Cooperative  Marketing 


AimOUNCElAENT: 


Attention  co-op  merahersl  -—  We  sent  your  farm  reporter  at 


Washington  to  interviev/  the  specialists  on  cooperation  alDout  the  member's  "part 
in  the  marketing  organization.  You  rememher,  last  week,  we  had  a  report  ahout 
the  responsihilities  of  directors  in  cooperatives.  This  week,  we  sent  our  man 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tc  get  us  an  expert  view  of  the 
responsihilities  of  the  member  who  is  not  an  official  of  the  organization.  All 
right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did  you  find  out? 

V  *  *  *  *  Ji:  * 

Well,  I  saw  Mr,  J,  W,  Jones,    He  is  the  membership  man  in  the  Division 
of  Oooperation,    He  knows  co-op  members'  troubles  inside  and  out.    That  is,  from 
inside  the  association  offices  and  outside  among  the  farmers.     He  has  made  stu- 
dies of  member  ship  problems  in  all  kinds  of  farmers'  cooperative  organizations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

I  asked  him  to  tell  m.e  what  the  farmer's  part  is  in  a  co-op  association. 
What  the  individual,  private  member  can  and  should  do. 


"Pirst,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  "let  me  emphasize  Tlie  members  are  the  asso- 


ciation, 

"Of  course,  they  should  take  an  active,  intelligent  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation, 

"To  do  that,  they  should  first  of  all  know  what  can  and  can  not  be  done 
by  the  cooperative  in  the  way  of  affecting  prices,  enlarging  the  market,  and 
narrowing  the  spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer, 

"The  biggest  trouble  of  association  members  today,"  he  went  on,  "is  their 
lack  of  information  to  enable  them  to  appraise  adequately  the  results  obtained 
by  the  management  of  the  association. 

"Under  the  old  market  system,  the  farmer  v/as  so  far  removed  from  the  con- 
s-umer,  tliat  he  didn't  really  know  wiiat  marketing  involved.    Now  that  farmers  hav 
taken  over  more  of  the  marketing  machinery,   it  is  high  time  association  members 
find  out  what  that  means. 


"Different  commodities  require  different  services  before  reaching  the 
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"I  recall  a  cartoon  puMished  a  few  years  ago,  wliicli  illustrates  many 
meinlDers'  attitude,"  Mr.  Jones  smiled.     "At  one  side,  was  a  farmer  putting  pota- 
toes in  a  "bag  to  sell.    The  price  the  farmer  got,  50  cents  a  "bushel,  was  marked 
on  the  picture.    At  the  other  !;;ide  of  the  page,  was  a  picture  of  a  consumer  in 
a  grocery  store  huying  potatoes.    Tho.t  was  marked  $3.00  a  "bushel.    Between  the 
two  pictures  was  a  strip  of  inky  "blackness  and  under  it  these  words:     ''What  hap- 
pens   in  the  dark?' 

"Ihat  is  the  way  it  has  "been  too  often;  the  farmer  has  known  a  little 
ah  out  one  end  of  the  nmrket  chain  and  the  consujner  has  known  a  little  at  the 
other  end.    Everything  ietween  has  ho  en  a  realm  of  suspicion, 

"Ihe  farmer  seeing  the  $3,00  the  consumer  paid,  would  think  his  share 
should  have  "been  more  than  the  SO  cents.     Tee  consumer,  no  douht,  thought  he 
should  have  paid  less  than  that  $3,00.     "Ihat  was  in  the  dark  in  that  case  was  a 
lot  of  freight  costs,  and  warehousing,  and  storage,  and  losses  of  potatoes 
throu,-h  rotting,  and  retail  costs," 

"But,  Mr,  Jones,"  I  protested,   "\7here  is  the  memher  of  an.  association  goin 

to  get  all  that  sort  of  information?    so  he  can  tell  whether  the  management  is 

getting  a  good  price?" 

"IBie  State  and  Federal  Extension  Service  can  supply  him  with  much  infor- 
mation ahout  the  economics  of  marketing  and  market  conditions,"  he  replied. 
"And  then  the  association  itself  should  keep  its  members  informed  ahout  wiiat  rb 
is  doing;  aaid  what  is  ^"et  to  he  done;  and  what  memhers  can  do  to  help  do  the 
things  yet  to  he  done," 

"That  would  cost  a  good  deal,  wouldn't  it?"  I  asked. 

"ITot  much,"  Mr.  Jones  said.     "In  fact,  many  cooperative  associations  now 
puhlish  papers  or  'house  organs'  which  ^ould  devote  much  more  space  to  market 
conditions  and  market  prices  and  information  ahout  the  association  itself.  As 
it  is,"  he  added,  "In  the  case  of  many  marketing  'house  organs',  I  could  write 
all  such  information  they  contain  on  the  margin  of  a  postage  stamp," 

"But  suppose  the  management  doesn't  furnish  that  information?" 

"I7ell,"  he  went  on,  "memhers  seldom  vote  direct  for  a  manager,  "but  they 

Tote  for  the  directors  who  in  turn  select  the  manager.           And  there  is  one  of 

the  greatest  responsihilities  of  a  cooperative  association  memher I    The  memher 
should  insist  on  directors  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation, who  laiow  what  is  going  on,  and  inform  the  memhers  of  real  conditions, 

"In  order  to  knov:,  the  Board  of  Directors  should  employ  the  auditor,  and 
not  the  manager.    And  the  auditor  should  make  his  report  to  the  hoard  of  directort 
without  the  manager  ever  having  seen  it.    And  the  report  should  he  made  in  such  a 
form  that  the  directors  can  readily  understand  the  true  financial  condition  of  the 
organization. 

"The  memhers  should  select  as  directors  memhers  of  the  association  who  pro- 
duce considerahle  q-oantities  of  the  coiTimodity ;  those  who  have  heen  successful  in 
their  own  ousinesse-e  and  will  have  a  good  stake  in  the  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   Too  often  association  memhers  vote  for  the  hest  hand-shakers  and  glihhest 
talkers,  instead  of  the  men  with  soundest  husiness  judgement. 
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"Too  often,  also,  the  members  expect  too  much  from  the  management.  Too 
often  they  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  manage:iient  to  sell 
what  they  grow. 

"Of  course,  the  management  can  sell  only  what  it  is  given  to  sell.  It 
is  the  farmers'  job  to  produce  the  kind  of  commodity  for  v/hich  the  consimer 
is  willing  to  pay  a  premium,  if  the  manager  is  to  sell  for  the  best  prices. 
Returns  depend  on  the  quality  and  grade  and  variety  of  stuff  farmers  furnish 
the  marketing  organization, 

"Consumers  prefer  certain  varieties.     For  instance.,  some  prefer  red  ap- 
ples to  yellow;  even  though  yellow  apples  ma^''  actually  be  better.    However,  the 
consuiiier  preference  can  be  changed  if  the  consumer  can  be  assured  of  a  dependable 
article, 

"The  industries,  to  which  agriculture  is  so  often  compared,  are  constant- 
ly trying  to  find  what  the  consumer  wants  and  how  cheaply  they  can  give  it  to 
him  and  still  make  a  fair  profit.      If  the  farmers'  marketing  organization  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  that,  the  members  must  do  their  part  in  supplying  the  quality, 
and  grade,  and  variety  consumers  want." 

AITlTOUITCEIylSITT :    Your  I^arm  Reporter  will  again  interview  an  expert  on  cooperative 
marketing  and  report  to  you  this  time  next  week.     Tomorrow,  he  will  visit  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  bring 
you  word  from  the  dairy  specialists  about  an  important  dairy  problem. 


TED^TAT  E  S 
■PARTM,ENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


YOUR  FASIi  HZPORT^l  AT  iTASHIKGTOlT 


Friday,  Octobef-  11  1929 

0.  S,  DupHrittwBt  of  A^onltui'' 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TILE:     9  Minutes 


Dairy  Interview  No.  4:  STORIES  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYI/EN 


AMOUNCEIviENT :  Taking  our  cue  from  some  leading  American  magazines,  v;e 
instructed  YOUR  FAEIM  REPORTER  this  week  to  get  us  some  SUCCESS  stories  of 
the  Dairy  Industry,     So  he's  interviewed  Mr,  J.E,  Dorman  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Ltr,  Dorman  is  one  of  the  old-timers     in  dairy  v/ork  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  knows  personally  hundreds  of  successful  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  country.    Now,  Your  Reporter  is  going  to  tell  you 
how  and  why  some  of  these  farmers  made  their  successes. 


All  of  the  Capital-S  success  stories  don't  get  into  the  su.ccess  maga- 
zines.   Farming  successes,  even  big  ones,  usually  aren't  spectacular  enough 
for  hlase  modern  appetites.    Nowadays,  if  the  average  success-story  reader 
isn't  furnished  at  least  an  off ice-boy-to-bank-pres ident  yarn,  he  feels  he's 
been  cheated. 

But  here  is  a  story  about  a  dairyman,  that  I  feel  outshines  a  lot  of 
the  so-called  meteoric  rises  in  the  field  of  business.    When  I  saw  Mr. 
Dorman  he  had  just  returned  from  a  field  trip  to  the  Middle  West.  And 
while  he  v;as  there  he  learned  the  facts  of  this  story.     I'll  let  him  tell 
it. 

"This  a  story,"  he  began,   "of  scientific  versus  slipshod  dairying. 
Of  success  through  scientific  methods. 

"It  concerns  a  dairy  farmer  and  his  son.     For  the  sake  of  story- 
telling I'll  call  them  I'ir.  Jones  and  Sam.    Mr.  Jones  had  been  in  dairying 
for  a  good  many  years.    But  during  all  that  time  he  had  made  little  or  no 
effort  to  improve  his  stock.    Naturally  his  herd  was  a  very  poor  one.  The 
farm  was  mortgaged.     Some  years  he  wasn't  even  able  to  pay  the  interest. 
Buildings  were  out  of  repair.    The  place  was  run  down  generally. 

"Then,  five  years  ago,  Sam  gradiiated  from  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  came  home  to  put  his  college  training  into  practice.     His  father 
put  the  management  of  the  farm  entil'ely  in  his  hands.     The  first  thing  Sam 

did  was  well,  v/hat  do  you  suppose?    He  sold  every  cov/  on  the  farm.  In 

their  places  he  p^irchased  a  few  purebred  cows  as  a  foundation  herd.  Then 
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he  "bought  a  good  q-jality  purebred  hull. 

"That  was  Just  five  years  ago.     Tnhen  I  visited  Sam  three  weeks  ago 
he  had  26  cows  milking,  all  purehreds  of  excellent  quality.    And  he  had  14 
head  of  young  stock.    The  mortgage  was  all  paid  off.    And  in  addition  Sam 
had  bought  and  paid  for  4C  acres  of  land,  he  had  remodeled  the  house  and 
barns,  and  he  had  a  surplus  in  the  banl<:  for  running  expenses," 

"That  boy  made  good",  I.Ir.  Dorman  concluded,   "simply  through  good 
judgment  and  intelligent  labor,    TiThat  Sam  did  anyone  can  do,  who  uses  business 
methods  and  applies  them  intelligently," 

Then  he  went  on:   "For  instance,  if  you'll  pardon  another  story,  I'll 
give  you  a  working  illustration  of  what  good  business  methods  in  dairying 
CAN  accomplish.     This  concerns  another  Dairy  farmer.     He  was  already  a 
good  dairyman  when  he  joined  the  dairy  herd  improvement  association  three 
years  ago.     Because  during  his  first  year  in  the  association  his  herd  of  17 
cows  were  averaging  356  pounds  of  butterfat.    And  that's  a  jjretty  high  average 
for  a  herd  of  17  cows, 

"But  see  what  happened.     It  shows  you  what  testing  and  record-keaoing 
and  better  feeding  and  other  practices  connected  with  dairy  herd  imorovement 
work  v/ill  do  to  improve  quality  and  increase  production.     During  the  second 
year  better  care  and  feeding  brought  the  average  up  to  376  pounds.    And  this 
last  year  the  herd  went  over  the  40C  pound  mark.    401  pounds,  to  be  exact." 

I  whistled.   "Seventeen  cows  averaging  401  pounds  of  butterfat.  That 
dairyman  friend  of  yours  is  m^ing  money. 

"Yes,  he  is.     And  he  deserves  to",  Mr,  Dorman  declared.     "But  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  here  that  was  said  about  Sam  Jones.    Any  dairyman 
v/ith  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence  and  with  a  willingness  to  work  hard 
can  do  the  same  thing.    His  success  is  largely  a  matter  of  good  management — • 
good  business. 

"lTov7,  just  as  a  matter  of  contrast  here's  another  story.     One  of  the 
field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  wrote  me  about  it  the  other  day. 
The  agent  is  out  making  a  survey.    And  he  came  upon  one  farmer  yAio  had  been 
engaged  in  dairying  for  41  years.     The  farmer  said  that  during  those  years 
he'd  alv:ays  aimed  to  keep  about  20  cov;s.    And  in  answer  to  a  wuestion  he 
replied  that  he'd  al¥/ays  gotten  about  the  same  amount  of  milk.     Think  of  it. 
Ke  was  getting  juBt  about  the  same  amo-uxit  of  milk  from  20  cows  now  as  he  was 
41  years  ago, 

"There  aren't  m.any  farmers  like  that  any  more,"  I  suggested. 

"K'o",  agreed  I.ir.  Dorman."    But  that  story  does  illustrate  a  pretty 
good  point.    There  st ill  are  a  lot  of  dairy  farmers  who  are  passing  up 
opportunities  for  profit  by  failing  to  practice  business  methods  and  to 
develop  the  q-aa,lity  of  their  herds.     Look  at  the  average  butterfat  production 
in  the  United  States  around  130  lbs.  per  cow.     There's  no  profit  in  that 
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average.    But  the  men  with  300-pound  herds  and  a"bove  ARE  making  very- 
comfortable  incomes, 

r 

"And  that  reminds  me  of  one  other  story.    An  unusual  story.  I'll 
tell  it  after  that  last  one,  to  leave  a  good  taste  in  your  mouth. 

"I'm  acquainted  with  a  very  successful  dairyman  who  has  "been  in  the 
"business  a  long  time.    He  has  huilt  up  his  entire  herd  from  one  cow.  Uever, 
during  the  22  years  he's  'been,  in  dairying,  has  he  -purchased  a  female.  All 
cows  in  his  herd  trace  hack  to  that  one  cov^  he  bought  in  1907.    He  now  ha.s 
14  cows  and  13  head  of  young  stock.    And  since  he  began,  he  has  sold  40  head. 

Ever  since  he  sta.rted,  too,  he  ha.s  either  belonged  to  a  cow-testing 
associe.tion  or  he  has  done  his  own  testing.    And  through  his  sound  business 
methods,  along  with  good  breeding,  he  has  built  up  a  high-producing  herd. 
Last  year  his  14  cov/s  averaged  exactly  400  pounds. 

"One  of  the  big  reasons  for  his  success  is  the  care  he  used  in 
selecting  his  bulls,     I'd  even  be  inclined  to  say  that  that  was  the  S3CRET 
of  his  success.    He  has  always  been  careful  to  select  bulls  from  high- 
producing  cows." 

"That  IS  an  interesting  story,"  I  remarked.     "Developing  a  400-pound 
herd  of  14  cov.'S  v;ith  a  foundation  herd  of  one  cow.    And  without  buying  any 
other  cov/s ,  " 

"And  the  story  has  a  good  moral,  too,"  Mr.  Dorman  pointed  out.  "It 
shov/s  that  successful  dairying  doesn't  require  a  lot  of  capital.     It  shows 
that  the  first  requisites  are  patience,  and  intelligence," 

:{<  >|<  :{<  >|;    :^  ^ 


AMOUIICEI'.'IEIIT ;    Your  Inquiring  Reporter  has  just  been  relating  to  you  a  few 
stories  of  successful  dairymen,  as  told  to  him  by  J.E,  Dorman,  veteran  dairy 
husbandnan  of  the  Det)artmcnt  of  Agriculture,     Don't  forget  to  tune  in  again 
Monday,    Your  Reporter  will  be  back  again  then  vdth  some  information  of 
special  interest  for  livestockmen. 
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YOUR  PABM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIITG-TOIT 


HOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 


Moadc.y,  e<;to"ber.  q^,  ElgS9. 


U.  8,  Deptirtmeat  ot  i 


Sneaking'  Time:     10  Minutes . 


KOW  STOCIQ/IEN  USE  THE  ESDSRAL  j/iARKST  IIEWS  SERV I CE 


AMTOUIICSLIIITT :     Last  Monday  your  Washington  Reporter  told  you  how  important 
it  is  that  livestock  have  an  abundance  of  good  drinking  water.     Today  he  is 
going  to  talk  about  the  Market  ¥.e\'is  Service  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.     This  sounds  like  a  dry  talk,  but  it's  rattling  full 
of  money.    Here's  the  Reporter  nov/.     Let's  go. 


All  right  folks,  I'm  ready,  and  this  t  i::.e  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how 
stoclanen  can  keep  posted  on  market  conditions.    Pay  close  attention  for  I'm 
going  to  touch  on  subjects  vhich  make  or  break  stock  raisers — subjects 
often  passed  over,  or  given  little  tho"ught. 

Things  don't  just  happen.    There  is  a  reason.    Automobiles  are 
knocked  off  railroad  tracks  because  they  get  in  front  of  trains.  Livestock 
of  a  given  class,  grade,  or  vreight  selection  may  sell  Ioy/  because  of  an 
oversuoply.     Wool  may  be  selling  high  because  the  supplj?-  is  small.  An 
overproduction  of  livestock  feeds  may  mean  lower  prices  for  dressed  /.leats, 
Yaxious  factors  influence  the  prices  paid  for  livestock,  meats,  and  wool. 
An  intelligent  understanding  of  these  factors  and  their  v/orkings  will 
guide  farmers  towards  more  certa.in  goals.    Are  you  frjmiliar  v/i  th  those 
factors?     Do  you  know  v/hy  hogs  are  one-half  cent  higher  or  lower  today 
than  yesterday?     Can  you  understand  v;hy  there  is  a  sl-ump  in  the  dressed 
lamb  market  over  night?     Can  you  explain  why  beef  cattle  are  higher  today 
on  the  Chicago  market  than  they  are  on  another  market?    Do  you  understai'id 
hoY^  feed  costs  or  grazing  conditions  may  influence  the  market  price  for 
this  year? 

Well,  frankly  most  of  us  are  not  very  familiar  with  these  factors. 
We  just  loiov;  they  happen,    ilov;  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  assigned  its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  work  out  the  facts 

behind  the  markets  and  the  facts  of  each  day  _in  the  market  ajid  place 

them  in  shape  for  stocki:-ien  to  use  every  day. 

Several  years  ago  E.  W.  Balcer  v/as  brought  from  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  aJid.  charged  with  the  supervision  of  Market  Hews  Service  on  livestock, 
meats,  and  vrool.    Today  this  is  one  of  the  most  timely  and  comprehensive 
market  nev/s  services  in  the  world.     108  people  are  engaged  in  its  v/ork, 
and  its  field  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Great 
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-    .       -     -  .c  C-...  1,  aail  even  :n  ioi-cij:Ti  coiiitrieG .     Branch  offices  r,re.  main- 
tained in  24  leading  cities  throughotLt  tlie  covsitry.    Ten  thousand  miles  of 
leased  telegraph  v/ires  are  used  in  hurrying  the  market  rei^orts  to  fa,rmers 
and  trade  interests  at  the  various  market  centers,    ITearly  100  radio  stations 
over  the  coLmtry  flash  the  daily  market  on  livestock,  meats  a-nd  v/ool,  Lfore 
than  700  daily  papers  use  these  market  reports  and  scores  of  farm  and  trade 
journals  carry  the  federal  market  nev;s.    The  slogan  is  "Get  the  nevrs ,  get 
it  straight,  got  it  out."    Many  of  the  most  experienced  and  "best  trained 
market  reporters  in  the  country  are  em.ploj'ed  to  mal^e  the  work  accurate, 
dependable,  and.  of  sto.ndard  form.     The  v/ork  is  now  thoroughly  organized.  The 
reports  are  free  to  farmers  or  any  one  else  requesting  them.    Hundreds  of 
Dajilcers  and  commercial  houses  throughout  the  country  regularly  receive  and 
utilize  mark.et  reports  through  this  channel. 

Thinking  there  should  he  a  good  story  in  an  enterprise  like  that, 
the  hoss  sent  me  over  to  get  it  from  I/Ir .  Balcer. 

llaturally,   I  v/anted  to  knov;  rs  &  starter,  why  a.ll  this  organization 
to  report  livestock,  meat  and  wool  n^rkets  has  heen  set  up, 

"For  one  "big  reason,"    replied  lir.  Baize  r, 

"Selia'ble  market  ney,rs  has  Deco/.ie  a  necesoit?/  for  practically  every 
one.    Producer,  manufacturer,  distrihutor,  or  consiamer  must  keep  accurately 
informed  regarding  supplies,  demand,  trade  conditions  and  prices, 

"So,  the  Market  Ilev/s  Service  v/a-s  estjihlished  to  asrist  in  stahilizing 
market  conditions;  to  -orovide  accvirate,  timely,  "•jjihiascd  and  uiidersta-ndahle 
market  information.     This  information  covers  ;oroduct ion,  past,  raid  current, 
and  •:)ros-?ective  market  ward  movements.     It  includes  receipts,  shipments, 
storage  holdings,  market  trends,  prices,  and  analyses  of  roarket  conditions 
on  products  for  producers,  dealers,  consumers,  and  others. 

"One  of  cor  first  prohlems  was  to  assist  in  acqiiainting  stockmen  with 
standard  livestock  grades  and  classes.    'Te  are  still  striving  to  -oerfoct 
this  inform^ition  and  urging  stoclonen  to  give  it  more  study  and  thought. 
!For  their  won  Vjrotection  and  infoririation  stock.men  ought  to  know  grades  and 
cla.Gses.    These  terms  ought  to  he  the  same  in  one  section  as  another.  A 
prim.o  "beef  in  llcw  Orleans  ought  to  "be  the  same  in  Boston  or  San  Francisco. 
A  good  grade  lamh  in  Ilashville,  Tennessee,  ought  to  he  a  good  grade  Lamb 
in  Portla.nd,  Oregon,  or  Boston,    A  choice  butcher  hog  in  the  cornbolt  ought 
to  be  the  saine  a.s  in  anj^  other  area. 

"ITot  long  ago  I  was  in  Atlanta  and  talking  to  a  salesman  who  sa-id 
he  ha.d  a  choice  bull.     Choice  bulls  in  that  section  are  a  rarity,  so  I 
asked  to  see  the  anixaal.    A  worn-out  white-faced  herd  bull  was  what  I  found. 
He  v/a<,s  in  such  flesh  as  to  grade  coini'aon.     In  this  particular  case  the 
grades  ai'e,  lov/  cutter,  cutter,  comnon,  medium,  good  and  choice.    This  man 
had  graded  the  animal  three  grades  above  its  actual  rating,  and  v^as  dis- 
appointed in  the  price  received.    The  trouoie  was  that  he  v^as  using  a  grade 
term  with  a  radically  different  meaning  from  the  s.ame  term  used  in  the 
leading  cattle  producing  and  feeding  areas. 
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"Ue  are  also  trying  all  the  time  to  induce  market  men  and  stoclo-nen 
'  •)  L..- t l.)cal  ii  1.  c.-;  f  Dr  ,;i\>deu  'of  anir.'.als  -produced  in  certain  areas  • 

Tiiese  are  co.ifusiag,  and  v/e  are  trying  td  bring  into  general  underst.inding 
the  usage  a  connnon  trade  language*'^' 

"L'ov;  Vjt,  Baker,"  I  interrupted,  "tell  me  hov/  otocla-nen  can  use  this 
I.Iarkct  I'ev.'  Service." 

"All  right,"  he  aiiswered.     "In  the  operant  ion  of  this  high-speed 
system  of  distr ihut ing  market  nev.'s  it  is  possihle  for  the  ov/ner  of  a  lotid 
of  steers  to  remain  on  his  ranch  in  the  northr/est ,  hiindreds  of  miles  from 
Chicago  and  oy  tuning  in  on  one  of  the  Chicago  radio  st;ations  to  hea.r,  15 
minutes  after  the  sale  of  his  cattle,  a  complete  accoiiiit  of  the  tr;ansact  ion, 
including  a  description  of  the  steers,  their  v-eight  and  the   jrice  they 
1) r ought .     If  the  sale  is  outstanding,  or  the  anima.ls  unusvial,  the  informa- 
tion 'vill  he  genera,lly  oroadcast  over  the  co-jj.atry  "oy  radio.     The  service 
is  ril:\o V  t  itrB'iic  diat  e . 

"By  using  oiar  lilarket  lTe-„'s  Service  the  Ca.lifornia  sheep  raiser  can 
Imov;  eith.cr  v/hat  his  live  lamos  hrou.ght  on  a  mid'.-cstorn  market  or  '.yhat 
dressed  California  lamhs  are  hringing  in  ITev/  York,  Boston  or  Phila„del-hiia, 

"Through  the  same  system,  the  moat  distrioutor  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
Doard  and  the  stock  farm.er  or  ranclii:ian  in  the  far  v:ost  can  knov/  heiore  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  hov/  many  cattle,  hogs,  shee-o  and  lambs  are  offered 
for  sale  on  each  of  a  dozen  or  :aore  im  ortant  majrkets,  and  by  S  o'clock 
he  Coin  usually  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  market  and  trend  of 
■:)ricns,    Ke  can  get  re-oorts  from  a  dozen  different  markets,  make  comoarisons, 
deductions,  and  decide  which  market  is  best  for  his   particular  "oroduct." 

"'.!r.  Baker,"  I  questioned,   "do  you  get  out  an;'-  publications  or 
re-oorts  that  farmers  and  stock-aen  could  study  and  use?" 

"Yes,   indeed,"  v/as  his  reply.     "^.7e  get  out  daily  reports,  weekly 
reports,  monthly  re-oorts  .and  special  reports.     The  llaxket  Hews  Service 
does  not  get  out  all  of  these  re-oorts,  to  be  s-ca:e.    llany  of  them  are  -orepared 
by  other  sections  of  the  B-ctqsx)-  of  Agricultural  liconomics,  but  ive  all 
coo-'oeratc  in  trying  to  get  t;iis  market  inf ormiat  ion  to  those  wanting  it. 
Stock'ien  can.  tune  in  on  the  radio  an.d  get  ovr  m.arket  information.  A 
telegrc'ph  service  is  available  should  they  desire  that  method.     The  reports 
may  be  read  in  the  da,ily  pa;3ers,  or  v/e  have  mailing  lists  for  those  whose 
needs  can  be  pronerljr  served  by  the  less  rapid  method  of  mail  distribution. 
All  of  ovj:  re-oorts  are  free  for  the  asking." 

"But  do  stockmen  use  these  re-ports?"  I  insisted.  I'm  just  that 
cant  anlce  reus . 

l.lr.  Baker  didn't  ansv/er  direct.    He  grinned,  p-jlled  a  sheaf  of 
letters  out  of  the  -morning  m.ail  basket,  and  handed  them  to  me.  "Imagine 
you'll  find  some  a.nsY;ers  in  there,"  he  said  dryly.     I  did.    Here's  one  from 
a  Wisconsin  farmier. 
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"I  have  sf.ved  enougli  to  -pa,?/  for  ?-overal  radio  sets  oesides  "ooir.g 
posted  on  the  market".     'Ihis  one  is  from  Ilisso-uri.   "I  saved  $1,75  lor 
hundred  in  ncu-keting  hogs  through  following  market  reports.    One  more,  and 
its  from,  the  Hississippi  Valley*     "Y/e  have  just  sold  our  pooled  vrool  at  the 
highest  --rice  in  tv-o  years,    Yo-ujr  orderly  market  in;];  reports  are  la,rgcly 
responsiole  for  the  good  sale," 

l.Iy  tiino  was  about  up  so  I  concluded  the  interview  "by  asking  I.Ir,  Baker 
how  stoclcnen  should  suo' .'Element  the  Karket  llev/s  Service  ^7ith  a  study  of 
other  m.n.rket  reports  and  puolications. 

His  reply  was  irxStant,  and  to  the  point. 

1.  S'oend  a  few  minutes  daily  listening  to  a.  radio  market  report, 

2.  Head  the  market  report  in  a  good  daily  paper. 

3.  Call  on  your  coopera.tive  o.ssociation  for  o.ll  it  issiues  on  markets. 

4.  Take  a  good  faxm  paper,  and  read  the  m.a,rket  nev.'s  in  it. 

5.  Ask  yom'  State  Agr  i  cult -oral  College  and  State  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  their  market  information  and  reports. 

5.  Ask  your  County  Agent  to  get  the  federal  and  state  Livestock 
Outlook  re-Kirts  for  you.    Also  the  federal  S;-)ring  cjid  Pall  Fig  Surveys,  Crop 
Hoports,  Spring  Calf,  and  Lamo  Cro-o  Reports.     Then  there  are  the  Range 
Livestock  He-iort,  and  msjiy  others  too  ntunerous  to  mention." 

This  conclr.ded  my  ir.terview  vrith  "r.  Balcer  on  marketing  livc^^stock, 
mea.ts  and  vrool.     The  Bureau  of  Agr i?ult\tral  Economics  is  a  re^niiaj"  mine  of 
information  on  mony  other  market  ner;s  services  on  farm  products,  uaybe 
I'll  cover  some  of  these  a,t  a  later  date.    L'eanwhile  send  me  your  ouestions, 
and  ^-".'rite  for  Department  Bulletin  To.  1350  on  "Market  Cla,sses  and  Grades  of 
Livestock, " 

— ooOoo — 


C LQ S I ITG-  Alf-TOUITC SI.SIIT ;  Your  Paxm.  Reporter  ha.s  just  told  you  ao^N  stocVxrien 
use  the  Market  llevrs  Service  -out  out  "by  the  Bioreau  of  Agricultural 
SconomLics.    Department  Bulletin  ITo.  1360  on  "Market  Classes  and  &ra.des  of 
Livestock"  will  give  you  additional  infor-nation  on  this  same  suhject. 

7rito  3-our  Parm  Reporter  in  care  of  Station   or  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agr icult-ULre  at  Washington.    He'll  try  to  get 
the  information  you  v/ant  and  send  it  oa.ck  to  you  hy  radio. 

inni 


,-.  " -ri  '■"-lilj?  I:;-'iervie\7  5;      Farm  ?ire  DeT)artments. 


AnC)UITG3ri"SiIT ;     Your  farm  rexoorter  at  lYasliington  is  ready  to  make  his  report. 
We  asked  him  to  see  a  specialist  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  farm  fires.     Last  week,  you  know,  Y/as  "Fire  Protection  Week,"  IThen 
some  of  ov.r  folks  heard  about  all  the  preventable  losses  from  fires,  they 

v/anted  to  Icr^ov;  what  v/e  could  do  about  it  on  the  farms  and  how  about 

organizing  a  fa.rm  fire  department  Can  we  do  it,  Mr.  Reporter  

And  hov;? 

Tihen  I  asked  I.dr.  David  J,  Price  about  farm  fires,  it  was  like  ring- 
ing a  fire-alarm  for  an  old  city  fire  horse.    He  was  all  alert    and 

ready  to  go. 

Mr,  Price,  3'ou  know,  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  chemical  engin- 
eering division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     That  is  the 
division  which  specializes  in  farm,  fires  and  explosions.    Besides  that,  Mr. 
Price  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  farm  fire  protection  of  the  ]}Iational 
Pire  Protection  Association,     You  might  say,  he  is  our  leading  farm  fire 
fighter. 

Pretty  soon  he  had  me  ready  to  grab  a  fire  bucket.         Just  think  of 

it,  $150,000,000  annual  damage  on  farms  and  in  towns  with  less  than  2,500 
people!     •;?hy,  the  total  damage  in  the  entiro  United  States  is  just  $450,000,000] 
That  is,  one  third  of  all  the  damage  from  fire  in  this  country  is  from  fires 
in  the  villo.ges  and  on  the  farms.    And  leaving  out  the  villages,  Mr.  Price 
says  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fires  on  farms  do  3100,000,000  worth  of  damage  a 
year.    A.id  that  is  not  saying  a  thing  about  the  3,500  good  farm  folks  killed 

every  year  in  fires,   Yes,  nearly  one  third  of  the  lives  lost  on  account 

of  fire  are  lost  on  farms  and  in  rural  communities. 

"V/nat  caxises  all  those  farm  fires?"  I  asked. 

"A  lot  of  different  things,"  said  Mr.  Price.  "Among  the  chief  causes 
are  lightning,  defective  chimneys  and  roofs,  and  spontaneous  combustion, 
careless  use  of  matches  and  smoking,  poor  storage  for  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
defective  wiring  of  the  houses  and  barns,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nunber  of 
lesser  causes. 

"But  please  remember,"  he  added,  "$40,000,000  of  the  fire  damage  comes 
from  urJciown  causes.    We  Just  don't  know  in  many  cases," 

"Well,  what  can  the  farmer  do  o,bout  it?"  I  wanted  to  know. 


"Tl'.e  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  fires  happening,"  answered  Mr 
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Price.     "Protect  the  buildings  against  lightning  "by  properly  installed 
lightning  rods*    Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo,.  1512  tells  about  "Lightning  protection." 
Build  the  ho'xse  and  barns  so  they  v.ill  be  less  likely  to  catch  fire,  especially 
around  chimneys,  and  lireiDlaces.    We  now  have  a  bulletin  out  on  that.     It  is 
called  Farmers  Bulletin  rTo«  1590  "Fire- Protective  Construction  on  the  Fa,rra." 
Then,  we  already  know  in  our  studies  of  spontaneous  combustion  that  the  way 
hay  or  grain  is  cured  and  stored  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  likelihood  of  fire. 
Thoroughly  cure  hay,  pea  vines,  and  other  roughage  before  you  stack  it  in  a 
barn.    Don't  let  horse  manure  accumulate  in  big  piles  in  stables  and  against 
buildings.     See  that  all  electric  wiring  and  heating  devices  are  properly 
installed. 

"Hot/  about  those  fires  from  unKnown  causes?"  I  suggested. 

"That  is  just  the  point,"  went  on  Mr.  Price,  "We  can  cut  down  the 
number  of  fires  by  keeping  many  of  them  from  ever  starting.    But  some  will 

get  started    so  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  also  be  prepared  to 

fight  them, 

"You  mean  to  have  fire  departments  in  the  coujitry?" 

"Certainly,"  Iv'r.  Price  said,  "rural  fire  departments  are  nov/  in  use 
in  many  parts  of  thn s  country.     Good  roads  have  made  that  possible.  Many 
farm  communi  ties  ha^/e  their  motor  fire  truck  in  a  village  or  at  some  central 
point. 

"But  v/ouldn't  the  farmer's  house  or  barn  burn  dovm  before  the  fire 
engine  could  get  there?"  I  hinted. 

"Hell,  of  course,  a  rojral  fire  departm.ent  can  not  do  away  with  all 
losses  from  fire^     LTeither  can  a  city  fire  department.     But  from  a  central 
part  of  the  ccmiunity  a  good  auto  truck,"  Mr»  Price  insisted,   "can  often 
reach  the  fsri.:  homes  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  or  more,  in  time  to 
render  real  effective  service. 

"In  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  conr.iuiiity  fire  engine  has  proved  well 
worth  while  in  covering  fires  thirty  miles  or  more  away.     The  distance  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  local  conditions;  the  road,  and  the  like.  Then 
there  comes  in  the  question  of  the  rural  fire  trucks  having  right-of-way  on  the 
roads,  just  as  in  the  cities  other  vehicles  are  required  to  yield  the  right- 
of-way  to  fire  trucks  on  the  city  streets.     Laws  have  already  been  proposed 
by  some  states  to  that  effect, 

"However,"  Mr.  Price  smiled,  "We  just  had  a  report  about  a  man  who 
refused  to  go  in  with  others  in  his  coroinunity  to  form  a  fire  department  and 
buy  a  motorized  engine,  because  he  said  his  farm  was  too  far  out.  Well, 
as  it  happened,  the  first  alarm  answered  by  that  new  fire  company  was  a  call 
to  that  man's  farm.    His  barn  was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  sweeping 
toward  the  house  close  by.     The  fire  department  reached  there,  checked  the 
fire,  saved  the  house,  and  gained  a  new  member, 

"That  is  the  v/ay  it  is  with  some  folks  and  some  communities.  It 
takes  a  big  fire  to  warm  them  up  on  the  subject  of  a  fire  department." 
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"'ioY.'  are  those  rural  fire  departments  organized?"  I  askedi 
,1 

"different  Y/a;>''s  in  different  -places,"  Mr.  Price  answered  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  this  entire  raovement  for  farm  fire  departmei.ts  is  so  new 
that  the  plans  on  which  they  work  have  not  yet  become  standardized. 

In  so:.:e  cor.i'aunit ies  the  farmers  form  an  association  and  members  pay 
dues  or  o-uy  shares  which  are  used  to  finance  the  buying  of  a  fire  truck  and 
equipment. 

Often  the  fire  truck  is  housed  and  manned  by  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment in  'ret-orn  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  truck  in  the  city  in  case  of 
emergency.     In  other  cases,  the  fire  company  is  made  up  of  volunteer  fire.nen 
who  take  turns  in  answering  calls.     In  one  case,  Mr.  Price  mentioned,  the 
chief  of  the  fire  company  was  a  24-hour  service  garage  owner  and  the 
association  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  fire  truck  was  kept  at  the 
garage,  and  all  the  hands  on  the  place  manned  the  truck  at  the  call.  In 
that  Way,  the  fire  truck  was  kept  in  good  condition  and  men  able  to  handle 
it  were  on  hand  at^all  times. 

The  problem  of  keeping  a  chemical  fire  engine  in  good  condition  ajid 
ready  for  instant  service  is  often  a  big  one  with  farm  fire  departments. 
But  this  problem  and  the  other  problems  have  been  solved  in  a  number  of 
rural  co.nmunities ,  v,here  successful  farm  fire  fighting  forces  have  already 
proved  their  value o 

People  who  live  on  farms  need  fire  protection  as  much  as  do  their 
neighbors  in  town.    And  with  the  present  good  roads  there  is  hardly  a 
community  in  the  country  but  what  could  profit  by  the  organization  of  a 
rural  fire  department. 

As  Mr.  Price  pointed  this  out  to  me,  I  suggested;  "The  point  is  that 
it  can  be  donCo " 

"Zie  point,"  he  corrected  me,  "is  that  it  already  has  and  is  being 
done,  by  r.mny  different  communities,  under  many  different  conditions.  And 
the  movement  for  adequate  farm  fire  protection  has  Just  begun. 

AITNOUlTGj:i,fflL'v;     That  bulletin  on  "Pire  Protective  Construction  on  the  Parm"  is 
Parmer s'  Bulletin  No.  1590.     You  can  get  it  either  by  writing  to  this  Station 
or  by  vrriting  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    V/e  hope 
to  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  other  bulletins  on  farm  fire  protection 
within  a  short  time. 
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Wednesday,  Octo"ber  16,  1929 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  ^Ime;    9  minutes 

Poultry  Interview  ^lo.  5:  FOR  EGGS 

AI^T0l1I'TC3Iv!EITT:     YetlE  FAR.M  REPORTER  has  oeen  visiting  again  with  A.R.  Lee,  veteran 
po-oltryman  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Tliis  time,  at  o-'or 
request,  he  brings  us  some  timely  information  on  feeding  for  egg  production. 
Right  now  most  pouLtrymen  are  interested  in  getting  fuLl  advantage  of  high  fall 
prices.    And  that  means  getting  as  many  eggs  as  possible  from  pullets  and  hens. 
Now,  Mr.  Reporter,    Tell  us  how  to  get  these  eggs. 


Times  have  changed,  haven't  they.     I  can  still  remember  "back  v/hen  food  was — 
well,  simply  food,  and  most  any  kind  of  feed  was  poultry  feed.    We  wouldn't  have 
known  a-vyitamin  froa  a  sand  flea. 

But,  as  the  comic  strips  say,  "Them  days  are  gone  forever."     Science  has 
"been  busy  since  we  were  boys.    And  poultry  science  has  revealed,  among  countless 
other  things,  the  food  elements  necessary  to  the  laying  of  eggs. 

One  of  the  first  points  Ivlr.  Lee  mentioned  was  the  feeding  of  a  dry,  mash  to 
laying  hens. 

"Why  do  you  empkasize  a  mash?"  I  asked  him.  "Fny  not  just  a  grain  mixt-iore? 
That  would  be  cheaper.     Wouldn't  it?" 

"Yes... and  no,"  he  replied.     "You're  right  in  saying  a  good  mash  is  e2q)ensive- 
the  MOST  expensive  feed  in  the  ration.    But  we  aren't  concerned  entirely  with 
initial  cost.     Wliat  we're  interested  in  is  making  the  most  money. 

"Let  me  explain.     The  contents  of  an  egg,  aside  from  the  shell,  are  about 
13.4  per  cent  protein.     To  produce  lots  of  eggs,  then,  the  hen  has  to  get  a 
large  supply  of  protein.    Your  straight  grain  mixture — corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
so  forth — doesn't  furnish  it.     The  protein  content  runs  only  about  10  per  cent. 
So  we  feed  a  mash  ,  containing  such  high  protein  foods  as  meat  scrap,  fish  meal, 
milk,  or  taiikage, 

"I^sh-f eeding  has  greatly  increased  production  of  eggs.    And,  although  it 
does  add  to  total  feed  expense,  it  reduces  the  feed  cost  per  egg.    And  thus  it 
increases  profit  above  feed  cost.     Its  like  spending  a  nickel  to  make  a  dime, 
which  is  ordinarily  pretty  good  business, 

"Minerals  are  fed  on  the  saiTie  principle.    Grains  also  happen  to  be  deficient 
in  mineral  content.     The  egg  shell,  which  constitutes  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
egg's  total  weight,  is  made  u.p  of  minerals.     Therefore,  lack  of  calciuTi  or 
mineral  in  the  ration  will  also  reduce  egg  production,  even  though  plenty  of 
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protein  and  other  nutrients  are  supplies.     So  oyster  shells^  limestone  grit, 
ground  "bone  and  srdt  are  essential  parts  of  the  high-egg  producing  ration  too« 

I  inquired  ahout  commercial  mineral  mixtures, 

"I'd  say,"  I\tr.  Lee  answered,"  that  these  high-priced  mixtures  aren't  necess-* 
2ury.     The  simple  minerals  I  mentioned  such  as  limestone  hone  meal  and  salt  are 
sufficient." 

"ITow,"    he  went  on,  "vfti  .come,  to  another  important  element  in  the  egg-»-the 
mysterious  substance  known  .as  vii-rmins.     We  don't  know  exactly  what  they  -  re 
"but  we  DO  know  that  they  are  necessary  to  life  and  health.    Vitamins  are  most 
easily  secured  from  g reen  f eed,  from  yellow  corn  and  yellow  corn  meal,  and  from 
direct  sunlight.    Alfalfa,  clover,  or  soyhean  hay,  cahhogos  and  kale;  make  good 
sources  during  the  winter.    Alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  mash  is  also  a  dosirahle 
source.    And  when  hens  are  confined  to  the  houses  codlivor  oil  may  he  fed  to 
take  the  place  of  sunshine." 

"Good  laying  rations,  then,"  I  ventured,  "consist  of  a  high-protein  mash, 
a  scratch  mixture,  green  feed,  and  mineral  supplements." 

"Plus  plenty  of  good  clerji  water,"  he  added.     "Water,  you  know,  makes  up 
74  per  cent  of  the  egg.     So  it's  highly  necessary  to  keep  it  availahlo  in  abund- 
ance.   ITow,  if  you'll  wait  just  a  minute,  I'll  give  you  a  recipe  for  a  good 
laying  ration.    Hero  it  is.    First,  the  mash: 

"Yellow  com  meal,  40  parts  by  wieght;  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal,  20  parts; 
ground  oats,  middlings  and  bran,  10  parts  each;  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  five  parts; 
bone  meal,  tv,'o  parts;  ground  limestone,  two  parts;  and  salt,  csXiS  part. 

And  here  is  a  good  scratch  raixtuiue:  yellow  cracked  corn,  50  parts  by  weight; 
wheat,  25  per  cent;  and  heavy  oats  25  per  cent. 

If  a  good  grade  of  he-.vy  oats  isn't  available  I'd  suggost  leaving  this  grain 
out  of  the  scratch  feed.    And,  of  course,  if  you  have  plenty  of  green  feed  you 
don't  need  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  mash. 

"Milk  is  usually  an  economical  addition  to  the  laying  ration  too.     It  aids 
materially  in  improving  fall  and  winter  egg  production  and  helps  keep  puJLlets 
in  good  flesh  in  the  fall.    And  usually  will  give  much  better  returns  than  such 
feeds  as  yeast,  proprietary  raistures,  and  molasses, all  of  which  are  claimed  to 
speed  iip  egg  production. 

Then  I  inquired  if  home-mixing  of  feeds  was  generally  more  economical  than 
buying  ready-mixed  feeds. 

"Well,"  I.Ir.  Lee  responded,  "when  only  a  few  h^e^B  are  kept,  it  is  simpler  and 
more  economical  to  use  commercial  feeds.    And  they  are  also  used  for  many  large 
flocks.     In  general,  tho-ugh,  I'd  say  that  for  the  average  farm  flock  home- 
grown gra-ins  may  be  used  to  best  advantage,   'coth  for  the  mash  and  for  the  scratc 
feed.    Providing  they're  supplemented,  of  course,  with  the  high-protein  iinaterial 


"In  any  case,  thoijgh,  there's  this  to  be  kept  in  mind  always.     Only  feeds  of 
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good  quality  and  grains  which  are  in  good  condition  can  "be  fed  to  laying  hens 
with  good  res-alts.    Moldy  feed  shoiold  never  be  used.    Peed  hoppers  must  be  kept 
clean,  r.nd  mast  wliich  gets  v/et  and  becomes  sour  or  musty  should  be  discarded. 

"And,  other  conditions  must  be  right,  too,  such  as  housing  and  management. 
Otherwise  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  feed  high-priced  grain  feeds, 

"In  the  fell,  you  teow,  tc  have  to  depend  largely  on  -oullets  for  our  oggs. 
Old  hens  arc  molting  and  most  of  them  won't  get  back  to  laying  "until  the  middle 
of  December.    And  to  malce  pullets  profitable  layers  requires  the  best  kind  of 
feeding  and  management. 

"Pirst,  they  need  to  be  fed  freely  on  cir  y  rnash.    And,  to  hasten  production, 
this  can  be  supplemented  by  a  moist  mash  and  by  addir^  milk  to  ration. 

"The  mash  should  be  available  at  all  times?"  I  asked. 

Mr,  Lee  nodded  empha.tically,  "G-ood  egg  production  goes  with  heavy  consumption 
of  mash.     The  mash  whopper  should  never  be  empty. 

"As  for  the  scratch  mixture,  it  may  be  fed  trice  daily,  using  about  ono~ 
third  of  the  grain  early  in  the  morning  and  the  balance  in  the  afternoon.  Hens 
and  pullets  should  always  t-o  roost  with  a  full  crop, 

"G-ood  poultrj'  feeders  also  Watch  the  condition  of  the  hens  and  reg-jlate  the 
proportion  of  mesh  and  scratch  feed  accordingly.    At  the  end  of  a  year  o.bout 
equal  parts  of  mash  and  sc--\atch  sho"'jld  have  been  consumed.     In  the  fall  use  a- 
bout  two- thirds  scratch  and  onoi^ third  ma.sh;  in  the  ■.-'inter,  about  equal  parts;  anc 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  about  two- thirds  mash  to  one- third  scratch." 

"Finally,"  he  concluded,  "it  pays  to  feed  liberally.    And  especially  at  this 
time  of  year.     It  is  the  extra  feed  eaten,  above  that  required  to  maintain  healtl- 
that  determines  profits," 

With  that  thought,  I'll  have  to|say  good-bye  for  today.    But  if  any  of  you  want 
more  detailed  information  about  feeding  layers  I'll  be  glad  to  get  for  you  Farm- 
ers' Bijlletin  ITo,  1541  which  takes  up  the  su^'Ject  in  detail.    Drop  me  a  line. 

AIHTOUI'CSivEITT:    Did  you  get  that  bulletin  number?    Farmers'  B^uLlstin  1541.  Write 

to  Yo'Or  Farm  Heporter  incare  of  Station  .     Of,  if  you  like,  you  can  ordeifit 

direct  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  either  case  it's  free.    And,  by 
the  way,  next  TJednesday,  YOUH  HH:-:=0ETSS  is  going  to  give  you  a  report  on  "Keeping 
the  Poultry  Flock  Healthy,"     Tomorrow  is  his  day  to  report  on  new  developments 
in  AgriC'jlt"aral  Cooperation, 
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NOT  ?0E  FIB  LI  CATION 

SPEAKIITG  TIME:     9  Minutes 

Cooperation  Interview  5;  on  Terminal  Livestock  Associations 

ANITOUlTCEIvEITT;      Each  Thursday  our  farm  reporter  tells  us  alDout  some  phase  of  the 
great  farmers'  cooperative  movement.    He  goes  to  the  experts  in  coop  organiza- 
tion and  management  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    He  asks 
them  questions  for  us,  and  hrings  their  answers  to  us.     Todaj'"  v/e  are  going  to  have 
a  report  on  terminal  livestock  a,ssociations.  All  right,  Mr,  Reporter-  

*  ^  s|« 

A  "bunch  of  livestock  men  were  talking  with  the  hoss  the  other  day.     In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  somehody  mentioned  the  terminal  livestock  cooperative 
associations  a-t  the  St,  Louis  market.     There  two  co-ops  handle  ahout  forty  per 
cent  of  the  livestock  offered  for  sale.     That  is,  those  two  co-ops  do  nearly  as 
rau-cji  business  as  all  the  other  44  privately  owned  commission  agencies  on  that 
market.    And  it  seemed  to  be  much  the  same  story  at  other  terminal  markets. 

Tlie  "boss  wanted  to  know  why  that  was.    One  man  suggested  one  reason,  and 
another  some  other  reason.    The  general  opinion  seems  to  "be  that  the  co-ops  got 
the  "business  because  they  did  a  first-rate  job  of  it;  but  the  boss  sent  word  to 
me  to  see  why  that  is,     "Find  out,"  he  said  to  me,  "why  terminal  livestock  coop- 
erative associations  are  efficient  marketing  agencies," 

Of  course,  I  went  right  to  Mr,  C.  G.  Randell,  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,    He  has  specialized  in  livestock  terminal  associations. 
He  used  to  work  for  one  out  in  Oklahoma  City,     Then  he  was  with  another  one  in 
Kansas  City,    But  for  some  years  how  he  has  been  studying  livestock  co-ops  all 
ever  the  co-ontry  for  the  goverrjnent.    He  wrote  that  bulletin  on  "Cooperative  Mar- 
keting of  Livestock  in  the  United  States  by  Terminal  Associations"  that  came  out 
last  year. 

In  1928,  Mr,  Randell  told  me,  co-ops  at  terminals  handled  over  twelve 
million  head  of  livestock  worth  nearly  $290,000,000, 

Terminal  livestock  co-ops,  or  cooperative  commission  associations,  he  ex- 
plained, receive  livestock  at  the  central  markets  from  individual  shippers  and 
from  cooperative  shipping  associations,  in  the    country,    IITnen  the  association 
receives  the  livestock,  it  yards  the  stock  promptly  in  pens,  feeds  the  animals 
and  grades  or  sorts  them  so  they  can  be  sold  to  best  advantage. 
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Then  tliey  are  offered  for  sale  and  sold  to  tiie  highest  "bidder.    As  soon 
as  they  .are  sold,  they  are  driven  to  the  scale  where  they  are  v^eighed  hy  the 
stoc!kyards  weigher.    The  coox^erative  association  then  makes  out  the  account  of 
sale,  and  sends. that  statement,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  to  the 
shipper. 

"Isn't  that  jusf  what  any  livestock  commission  agency  does?"  I  asked, 

"Yes,  hut  there  is  a  difference,"  Mr,  Randell  said,     "The  terminal  co-op 
is  primarily  a  service  organizationc     It  is  owned  and  controlled  "by  livestock 
shippers,  and  aims  to  give  the  saue  high-class  service  in  the  handling  of  one 
head  or  a  thousand  head. " 

I  smiled,  and  Mr,  Randell  continued,  "Oh,  yes,  you  find  all  kinds  of  com- 
mission agencies  advertising  the  service  they  give.    But  there  is  service  and 
service.    And  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  kind  of  service  the  shipper 
gets. 

"Just  what  sort  of  service  do  the  cooperatives  give?"  I  asked, 

"First,  there  is  the  question  of  handling  the  stock?"  explained  Mr,  Ran- 
dell,    "Animals  should  he  yarded  promptly  and  should  he  fed  and  watered  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  in  the  pens,  so  they  will  "be  in  good  condition  for  the  sale. 
Sometimes  they  need  special  handling  in  order  that  they  may  take  on  a  normal 
fill,    For  instance,  under  ordinary  conditions,  if  fat  cattle  are  crowded  in  a 
pen  thejr  will  not  talce  on  a  fill;  but  if  five  or  six  head  are  cut  out  at  a  time 
and  put  in  a  pen  with  running  water,  by  themselves,  they  v/ill  drink  properly. 
Hay  at  the  stockyards  is  delivered  to  the  pens  in  bales.    Unless  it  is  well 
forked,  shaken  out  and  put  in  an  appetizing  form,  cattle  will  not  eat  as  freely 
as  they  should, 

"It  is  by  such  careful  handling  as  that,  that  terminal  co-ops  have  heen 
ahle  to  reduce  the  "shrink"  between  the  farm  and  the  stocl^yards  scales.  That, 
in  itself,  has  often  resulted  in  considerable  saving  to  the  shipper-memher, 

"Another  way  in  which  the  terminal  association  has  proved  its  efficiency 
is  in  making  prompt  returns  to  the  shippers,"  Mr,  Randell  continued,     "In  the 
past,  the  tendency  in  the  livestock  commission  husiness  has  heen  to  suhordinate 
the  office  work  to  that  of  the  yard  and  sales  service.    ITow,  however,  the  co-ops 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  organization  will  invite  or  discourage  shipments 
by  the  promptness  or  lack  of  it  in  handling  the  office  end  of  the  sales,  Tc 
give  such  service  takes  well-trained  people    and  enough  of  them," 

As  a  rule,  Mr.  Randell  said,  the  personnel  of  terminal  associations  in- 
cludes many  well-trained  and  v/ell-inf ormed  men.    The  co-ops  are  huilding  their 
organizations  on  education    and  a  hetter  understanding  of  marketing  methods  and 
practices. 

They  supply  reliahle  market  news  to  their  memhers,  and  give  it  to  them  in 
under standahle  form, 

"Do  all  the  terminal  co-ops  give  such  superior  service?"  I  asked. 
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"Tne  most  successful  do>"  rexjlicd  Mr.  Randell  and  went  on  to  point  out 
that  successful  livestocic  terminal  co-ops  are  those  that  have  won  the  shippers' 
confidence  and  good-will  and  are  doing  a  large  volume  of  business,  for  satisfied 
shippers.     It  is  "by  rendering  "better  service  rather  than  by  tying  up  the  members 
in  iron-clad  contracts  that  the  associations  have  been  able  to  hold  their  memr- 
bers  and  get  repeated  shipments  from  them. 

Then,  there  is  the  "refund,"     The  co-op  is  not  in  business  for  profit  as 
is  the  private  commission  agency^    When  the  expenses  have  been  paid, and  a  rea~ 
sonable  amount  put  aside  as  a  reserve,  what  is  left  goes  back  to  the  shi'ppers 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  refund  or  commissions  paid.     That  refund  may  be 
small,  and  not  amount  to  much  on  a  few  head,  but  often  represents  a  very  sub- 
stantial return  to  the  shipper,  who  has  marketed  a  carload  or  more, 

ind  selling  is  not  the  only  thing.     The  terminal  livestock  associations 
also  buy  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  their  patrons.  Many 
stockmen  in  placing  an  order  with  the  co-op  describe  their  farm  conditions,  the 
acreage  and  kind  of  pasture  they  have,  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  feed,  and  then 
tell  the  buyer  to  use  his  judgment  in  sending  them  the  class  and  grade  of  stock 
which  will  be  suitable. 

Another  service  recently  developed  by  some  of  the  terminal  cooperatiices 
is  the  esta,blishment  of  a  separate  department  ot  iiandle  trucked-in  livestock,  so 
as  to  serve  this  type  cf  shipper  to  better  advantage. 

The  big  increase  in  shixxients  of  livestock  by  truck  and  direct  buying  by 
packers  is  causing  some  big  changes  in  livestock  marketing.     And  the  terminal 
associations  which  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  changes  are  the  ones  v/hich  are 
getting  the  business. 

According  to  Mr,  Randell,  the  steps  to  terminal  livestock  association- 
success  have  been  sales  that  spealc  for  themselves;  careful  handling  of  stock, 
prompt  returns  to  shippers;  the  creating  of  new  services  to  shippers;  furnishing 
them  with  reliable  market  news;  and  winning  their  good  will,  so  as  to  get  and 
keep  a  large  volume  of  business;  thereby  making  possible  bigger  refunds, 

:>i:  >i:  ^ 

AIUJOUiTCEMEITT;     The  aims,  development,  and  status  of  farmers'  cooperative  btxsi- 
ness  associations,  including  livestock,  wool,  cotton,  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairj'-  products,  and  tobacco  co-ops,  are  briefly  set  down  in  "Farmers'  Cooperative 
Associations  in  the  United  States,  192S,"    You  can  get  that  p\iblication  by  writ- 
ing this  Station  ,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,    Ask  for  Circular  ITo,  94,    RemcLnbcr  the  numbei'  Circular  Uo,  94, 
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Sueaking  Time:     9  minutes 

Dairy  Interview  Ho.  5:     SCIENCE  AM)  TEE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

ANNOUNCEMENT:  Dairying  dates  tack  to  prehistoric  times.  But  the  dairy  ii>- 
dustry  is  a  comparatively  recent  cfevelopment.  Dairy  people  agree  that  it  may 
"be  said  to  have  got  its  start  back  in  the  1890's,  following  discovery  of  the 
Babcock  test.  And  like  the  Bahcock  test,  most  of  the  other  countless  forward 
steps  since  that  time  have  been  products  of  scientific  investigation.  So  we 
instructed  YOUR  REPORTER  to  get  us  a  sort  of  picntire  of  the  relation  between 
science  and  the  dairy  industry.     Here  he  is  now,  to  tell  you  about  it. 

******** 

I'm  not  going  to  take  you  back  to  prehistoric  times.  I'm  not  even  going  as 
far  back  as  the  early  history  of  this  country.  And,  at  that  I  won't  have  time 
to  do  more  than  touch  a  few  of  the  high  sPots  of  the  subject  they've  given  me, 
"Science  and  the  Dairy  Industry,"  Science  has  made  so  many  contributions  to 
dairying  that  I  could  almost  fill  out  a  lO-minute  talk  just  by  listing  them. 
Many  of  the  things  we  take  for  granted  today  were  the  results  of  years  of  work 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  scientists|not  so  very  long  ago. 

Glass  milk  bottles,  for  instance,  are  very  essential  equipment  in  our  modem 
industry.    Yet  it  was  only  in  1886  that  they  were  first  used.     Tlie  year  before 
that  Gale  Borden  perfected  a  process  for  making  condensed  nilk,  thus  greatly  ex- 
panding dairy  markets.     Condensing  made  it  possible  to  keep  milk  on  steamships 
and  to  shi-o  it  to  foreign  countries  in  which  milk  wasn't  produced.    And  so  on 
and  so  forth.    But  before  I  go  on  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  T,  E.  Reed, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Reed,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  Uncle  Sara's  dairy  work,  is  the  man  I  went  to  for 
my  information.    And  I  certainly  got  it.     I  could  giv«  radio  talks  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  based  on  what  Mr»  Reed  told  me  in  little  more  than  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  Reed  pointed  out  first  that  practically  all  lines  of  science  have  cor^ 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry.    Physics,  chemistry,  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  genetics  are  the  fundamental  sciences  that  probably  have  made  the  most 
outstanding  contributions. 

Let's  start  out  vath  the  invention  of  the  Separator  by  Dr.  De  Laval  of 
Sweden  in  1897,    The  separator  is  a  product  of  physics.    Knowing  the  difference 
in  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  butterfat  Dr.  De  Laval  applied  the  physical 
principle  of  centrifugal  force. 

In  ohemic;try  the  outstanding  example  is  undoubtedly  the  Babcock  test.  You 
all  know  what  IT  is.  Like  many  great  inventions  it's  simple.  And  yet,  up  to 
that  time — T890,  to  be  exact — there  was  no  reliable  practical  method  of  paying 
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for  milk  on  a  fair  "basis.    And  there  wax  no  accurate  means  of  determining  the 
value  of  dairy  cows.    Among  other  things,  the  Babcock  test  has  made  possible 
cow-testing.    And  otir  modern  cow-testing  associations,  in  which  a  check  is 
"being  kept  on  more  than  half  a  million  cows  in  the  United  States  today. 

It's  an  interesting  sidelight,  "by  the  way,  that  Dr.  S.  A.  Bahcock,  of 
Wisconsin  University,  inventor  of  the  test,  has  never  made  so  much  as  a  nickel 
out  of  his  invention.    He  dedicated  it  to  the  public,  refusing  even  to  have  it 
patented. 

Bacteriology  is  a  relatively  new  science.     But  it  has  taught  much  of  what 
we  know  today  about  the  handling  of  milk.     It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  Dr.  Lo-uis  Basteur  worked  out  the  principle  of  pasteurization. 
Bacteria  were  known  before  Pastenrr's  time  but  they  were  not  considered  of  any 
economic  importance  until  Pasteur's  work.     He  found  that  heat  kills  many  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria,  a  discovery  that  has  been  a  great  boon  not  only  to  the 
dairy  industry  but  to  the  entire  public. 

The  silo  is  another  factor  in  modern  dairy-farming  thatowes  its  origin 
directly  to  the  science  of  bacteriology.     It  is  the  fermentation  of  acid-pro- 
ducing bacteria  in  an  airtight  structure,  you  know,  thfi-t  causes  green  food  to 
keep.    And  that  causes  it  to  be  preserved  in  succulent  form. 

Then,  we  come  to  genetics.     The  science  of  genetics  was  really  born  only 
29  years  ago,  when  the  work  of  Gr-3gor  Johann  Mendel,  done  in  1865,  was  brought 
to  light  again.    All  of  car  own  investigational  work  in  improvement  of  dairy 
cattle  through  breeding  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  heradity  which  Mendel  dis- 
covered.    The  plan  of  developing  proved  sires,  for  instance,  is  based  entirely 
on  the  Mendelian  laws. 

In  recent  years  feeding  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.    And  this  development  is  based  Isirgely  on  chemistry.  Two 
G-erman  chemists,  named  Wolff  and  Lehman,  laid  the  foundation.     They  analyzed  fe( 
and  then  they  analyzed  the  excretions  of  the  animals  to  \,hich  it  was  fed.  Thus 
they  found  out  how  much  of  different  kinds  of  feed  the  animal  utilized. 

ITowadays,  as  a  result  of  these  early  experiments,  we  have  scientific  feeding 
standards.     We  know  what  food  elements  and  how  much  of  them  are  necessa.ry  for 
growth,  for  milk  production,  and  for  increase  in  the  animal's  live  waftght. 

VERY  recently  has  come  a  most  important  discovery  in  the  line  of  feeding — ■ 
the  discovery  of  vitamins.     Scientists  do  not  yet  know  just  what  vitamins  are. 
But  they  Kave  found  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  life  and  good  health. 
And  since  dairy  products  contain  large  amounts  of  these  food  factors,  it^s  neo- 
essary  that  feed  given  to  dairy  cows  contain  them  in  abundance. 

Getting  back  to  bacteriology  again  for  a  minute,  that  science  has  naturally 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  cheese  industry,  because  bacteria  are  essential 
elements  in  cheese  manufacture.     Cheese  was  made,  of  course,  before  anyone  h^d 
ever  heard  of  bacteria.    But  with  a  knowledge  of  WHY  milk  can  be  converted  into 
cheese,  it's  possible  to  do  many  things  that  were  impossible  before.    Just  to 
mention  a  recent  instance  or  two,  a  bacterial  culture  has  been  developed  that 
permits  the  making  of  just  as  good  Swiss  cheese  in  this  country  as  can  be  made 
in  Switzerland,    Flavor,  t.extuj-e  and  eye  are  identical.    And  we  can  alsrift  make 
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Roquefort  cheese,  which  formerly  was  manuf acttired  only  in  France. 

Both  of  these  developments,  "by  the  way,  are  products  of  the  Department  of 
Agricult-ora  Dairy  Bacteriological  lahoratories. 

Department  scientists  are  also  responsible  for  the  standard  process  of  making 
casein.  Casein  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuaole  hy-products  of  milk.  It's  used, 
as  you  know,  for  making  a  large  nunher  of  different  objects  of  everyday  use. 

Utilisation  of  "by-products  which  formerly  i-ent  to  waste  has  afforded  one  of 
the  big  fields  for  scientific  research  in  late  years.    Not  very  long  ago,  to 
point  cut  one  other  case.  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  were  able  to  de- 
velop a  sweet  s"ugar  from  the  sugar  in  milk. 

Engineering,  which  is  largely  based  on  mathematics  and  physics,  comes  into 
the  picture,  too.    About  1903  milking  machines  v;ere  first  developed.     They  were 
pretty  cl-umsy  at  first,  and  hardly  practical.     But  now  a  large  quajitity  of  our 
milk  is  drawn  by  the  aid  of  maCiiines. 

And  medicine  has  made  some  of  the  MOST  valuable  contributions.     The  develop^ 
ment  of  the  tubcerulin  test  in  1890  provided  the  first  and  only  effective  method 
we  have  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis.     Seven  years  later  the  treatment  was  dis- 
covered for  milk  fever. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.     I  haven't  said  a  word  about  evaporated  milk,  malted 
milk,  refrigeration,  machinery  for  butter-and  cheese-making,  ice  cream  iiieking, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  other  subjects  th?.t  were  sijggested  to  me  by  Vtr, 
Reed's  remarks.    But  my  time  is  getting  limited.    And  I  want  to  tske  the  rest  of 
it  to  tell  you  just  a  few  of  the  matters  on  which  Department  of  Agricijlture 
scientists  are  working  NOW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  is  inbreeding.    The  Department  is  ex- 
perimenting in  tile  develo"oment  of  a  strain  of  dairy  animal  ;  of  various  breeds 
that  will  be  pure  for  -ligh  production,     Tliat  is,  as  long  as  any  of  the  animals 
is  bred  to  an  animal  of  the  sama  strain  all  sons  and  daijghters  will  have  the 
high-production  characteristic.     This  work  is  made  possible  by  the  Mendelian 
laws  of  heredity  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Other  experiments  are  in  progress  to  find  out  just  how  .ailk  is  made  and  se- 
creted—just what  takes  place  in  its  man-'of acture.     '^nly  a  short  time  .?go,  you 
know,  it  was  believed  that  the  cow  manufactured  milk  during  the  milkir^  opera- 
tion.   But  now  it  is  known  that  the  milk  is  already  there  before  milking  is  be- 

Studies  are  being  continued, too,  in  the  chemistry  of  butter,  Department 
scientists  want  to  know  jiist  what  affects  the  quality  of  butter  and  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place. 

And  work  is  going  on,  also  in  causes  and  cures  of  sterility  in  cattle,  on 
utilization  of  by-products  and  numerous  other  things  that  we're  all  interested 
in. 

There,    My  time's  ^jp.    IText  week,  thoiigh,  I'll  have  a  talk  right  along  this 
line.     I'm  going  to  get  some  new  more  detailed  scientific  information  on  breed- 
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ing.    Bg  sure  to  tune  in. 

AMTOISCEMEITI:  That  ends  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER'S  talk  today  on  Science  and  the 
Dairy  Industry.  He'll  he  hack  again  next  Monday  to  hegin  his  sixth  week  on 
the  Air. 
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YOUR  FABM  REP05TER  AT  WASHIKGTON  Monday,  Oct-^ter  21,  1929. 

NOT  FOR  TOLI CATION 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

Livestock  Interview  Ho.  6:     HOW  FARIvIhRS  CAi:  ERADICATE  LIVI.STOGK  TUBShCl'LOSI S. 

AlO0UI]Cai^j:NT;     Well  f-^llrs,  here's  the  Farm  Reporter  a^-am.     Last  Monday  he 
told  you  how  to  keep  poi'ted  on  market  c^^ndi ti ons.     His  subject  today  is 
livestock  tuberculosis.     He  is  §oir^'  to  tell  yo^a  abou-t  tho  loss  from  this 
disease,  how  it  is  hexng  erad^.cated,  how  effective  thiJ^  eradication  if,  how 
the  disease  affect?  hogs  and  chickens,  and  finallj'-,  how  to  organize  an  erad.i.- 
cation  campaign  for  your  own  county,.  All  right  Mr.  Reporter,  start  your 
story. 


—  ooOoo — 

How  would  you  like  to  have  forty  million  dollars?    That  is  vjhat  live- 
stock tuberculosis  has  been  costing  the  farmers  -"^f  this  country  every  year. 
In  addition  to  this  00  st  we  "xia.ve  no  idea  how  much  sickness  and  suffering  the 
disease  brings  to  maikind. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  1  go  into  details  about  tuberculosis.  Most 
Of  you  people  listening  to  me  knov/  what  it  is. 

Livestock  tuberci-ilosi s  spreads  easily  and  rapidly.     One  tuberculous 
cow  may  gi^re  it  t6  all  the  rest  of  the  cows  in  the  barn  11  she  is  not 
separated  from  them.     Y'^ung  calves  contract  the  diseai-e  by  drinking  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows.     There  are  cases  on  record  where  just  one  cup  of  milk 
from  a  tuberculous  udder  was  given  to  healthy  calves  and  they  C'"'-ntracted 
tuberculosis.     I  am  told  that  tuberculous  milk  is  probably  the  greatest  factor 
in  spreading  the  disease  among  calves.     Children  may  contract  bovine  tuber- 
culosis by  drinking  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.    Milk  from  diseased  cov;s  is 
much  more  harmful  to  young  children  than  to  adults,  bat  it  is  bad  for  either. 

We  find  tuberculosis  in  hogs  and  poultry  as  well  as  in  cattle.  Hogs 
get  the  disease  by  picking  up  cattle  and  poultry  droppirigs.     Chickens  spread 
it  among  themselves. 

I 'm  giving  you  these  facts  ->n  livestock  tuberculosis  because  it  per- 
tains to  both  your  pocket-book  and  your  health.    For  the  latest  information 
on  the  disease,  I  went  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  head  of  tuberculosis  eradication 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     "(Vhile  I  was  waiting  for 
him  to  finish  some  work,  I  took  a  look  at  the  manj"  map^  and  charts  hanging 
around  the  walls  in  his  "ffice,  and  that  is  where  I  got  the  iiu'ormation  I 
have  just  given  you. 

"What  section  of  country  has  the  greatest  amount  of  tuberculous  live- 
stock," was  my  first  questi-"in. 
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"Well,"  said  Dr.  Wight,  "we  are  ±i,oiiig  to  discuss  three  species  of 
animals  —  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Let's  take  them  in  the  order  men- 
tioned ard  "begin  with  cattle. 

"We  have  more  tu"berculosi s  in  cattle  where  they  are  closely  housed  in 
winter.     This  means  the  heaviest  infestations  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the 
northeast,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  West  Coast^ 
but  the  disease  has  "been  found  in  all  sections.     The  S^uth  has  the  least  in- 
fection probably  because  the  mild  climate  allows  cattle  to  run  outdoors  in 
the  open  air  most  of  the  year,  and  does  not  require  very  close  housing  and 
also  because  many  importations  of  cattle  have  been  made. 

"It  is  tr-ue  that  tuberculosis  is  scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
with  heavier  infection  in  some  sections  than  others,  but  regardless  of  this 
the  disease  is  being  rapidly  wiped  out.    Before  we  survey  recent  happenings 
in  livestock  tuberculosis  eradication  go  back  with  me  and  look  at  the 
history  of  the  disease. 

"In  1910  the  District  of  Coliambia  had  about  IJOO  cows.     Eighteen  per 
cent  of  these  had  tuberculosis.     The  Bureau  of  Aninsl  Industry  set  out  to 
clean  up  the  area.     In  a  few  years,  less  than  one  per  cent  had  the  disease, 
and  today  there  is  none.     This  was  the  first  area  to  wipe  out  cattle  tuber- 
culosis.    The  undertaking  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  eradicated.  In 
1917  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  organized  a  division  to  eradicate  live- 
stock tuberculosis.     This  division  cooperates  with  local  governments  through- 
out the  country  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis." 

"How7"  I  asked. 

"First,  we  push  what  we  call  the  area  plans  of  eradication.    By  an 
area  we  mean  a  township,  county,   or  State.     If  the  people,  or  a  m.ajority  of 
the  people,  in  am  area  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disease.  State  or  Federal  men 
supervise  and  assist  in  the  work  until  it  is  finished.     Some  areas  clean 
up  in  a  few  months  and  others  require  several  years,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  area  and  the  niimber  of  cattle,  and  degree  of  infection.  Some 
counties-    in  the  South  with  few  cattle,  and  little  disease,  have  cleaned 
up  in  a  few  weeks  while  some  counties  in  heavily  infected  sections  have  been 
working  for  three  yeaxs,  and  still  are  not  clear  yet.     When  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  or  fewer  of  the  cattle  in  an  area  react  to  the  TB  test,  then  that 
area  is  given  a  clean  flate  and  is  known  as  a  modified  accredited  area. 
All  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  all  the  counties  in  Maine  now  have 
this  rating.     The  entire  state  of  Michigan  will  have  it  in  a  few  months. 

"In  addition  to  the  area  plan,  we  have  what  we  call  accredited  herds. 
These  may  be  in  a  modified  accredited  area  or  they  may  be  outside  anyv/here. 
There  are  nearly  200,000  of  these  herds  over  the  country,  containing  more 
than  2,000,000  TB-free  cattle.     Tnese  herds  are  tested  once  each  year." 

"Now,  Dr.  Wight,   tell  me  about  this  test  you  have  Just  mentioned." 

"Gladly,"  he  replied  as  he  picked  up  a  little  bottle  of  liquid. 
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"This,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  "bottle,   "is  tuherculin* "    Most  of 
the  tuberculin  for  official  testing  is  made  ty  the  Lureau  nf  Animal 
Industry  in  the  laboratory  hei-e  in  Washington,     The  test  is  applied  by 
qualified  veterinarians  only.     Tuberculous  cows  are  separated  from  the  herd 
immediately,  appraised  by  one  of  our  men,   or  a  State  man,  or  both,  and 
then  slaughtered  under  Federal  or  State  inspection. 

I  asked  Dr.  Wight  if  the  owner  got  anything  for  the  condemned  cow. 

"Yes  indeed,"  he  quickly  ansv/ered.     "The  Federal  G-ovornment  pays 
indemnity  to  owners  of  tuberculous  cattle  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  appraised  value  and  the  salvage  received  by  the  own- 
er, not  to  exceed  $35         ^  grade  animal  or  $70  for  a  purebred  animal, 
bat  the  Federal  Government  can  not  pay  more  than  the  cooperating  State 
or  county.    Last  year  the  owners  of  tuberculous  cattle  condemned  in 
connection  with  the  cooperative  campaign  received  an  average  of  $101  per 
head  from  all  sources,  and  the  average  appraisal  on  the  condemned  cattle 
was  $125.     Wo  indemnity  is  paid  the  owner  of  a  tuberculous  'scrub  bull'." 

At  this  point  I  interrupted  Dr.  Wight  to  a£k  him  how  effective  this 
eradication  work  has  been. 

Pointing  to  a  big  map  on  the  wall  he  said,   "There  is  the  answer  to 
your  question."    The  map  showed  that  in  I9IS,  about  5  per  cent  of  all 
cattle  tested  had  tuberculosis.     In  1929  only  one  and  eight  tenths  per 
cent  of  those  tested  showed  the  disease.     Of  the  59 1000,000  cattle  in 
this  country  nearly  half  are  declared  free,  or  in  the  process  of  being 
tested  for  tuberculosis,     'There  were  more  than  ll,OoO,000  tuberculin 
tests  made  last  year,  and  there  are  more  than  3,000,000  head  of  cattle 
now  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  tested,     Oklahoma  and  Texas,  two  of  the 
largest  cattle  producing  States,  liave  just  enacted  legislation  to  eradicate 
the  disease. 

Pointing  to  another  map  Dr.  Wight  said,  "You  will  notice  that  this 
shows  the  location  of  avian  tuberculosis  which  is  the  kind  attacking 
poultry  and  swine"    This  map  showed  the  corn  and  hog  belts  suffering  heavily 
from  avian  tuberculosis,  but  there  are  scattered  sections  here  and  there 
all  over  the  country.    Modified  accredited  areas  for  cattle  are  helping  to 
wipe  out  the  disease  in  swine.     To  encourage  the  extension  of  these  areas 
and  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  hogs  there  is  a  general  understand- 
ing among  many  of  the  packers  to  pay  a  bonus  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  for 
hogs  coming  from  one  of  these  modified  accredited  areas.     This  is  helping 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  in  poultry  and  swine.    In  I92U  packers 
slaughtered  5^.000,000  hogs  under  Federal  inspection  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
carcasses  had  tuberculous  lesions.    In  I929  with  an  inspected  slaughter  of 
^7,0'->0,OuO  hogs  the  disease  had  dropped  from  1;;  to  11  per  cent." 

According  to  Dr.  Wight  the  best  way  to  eradicate  this  disease  among 
poultry  is  to  keep  yo^axig,  vigorous  birds,  and  practice  rigid  sanitation. 
Get  rid  of  old  hens  and  roosters,  and  look  with  suspicion  on  light  birds, 
lame  birds,  and  those  inclined  to  show  signs  of  extreme  laziness. 
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Here  are  some  '^i"  the  benefits  to  'oe  derived  from  wiping  out  livestock 
tu'berculosis: 

1.  Cows  from  accredited  areas  tring  fron  ilO  to  ^^15  P^r  head  more 
money.     Hogs  from  the  same  areas  may  "bring  a  premiiam  of  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pound.    Barron  County  '^^isconsin  sold  $393,000.  worth  of  puretred  and  grade 
cattle  last  year,  chiefly  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  areas  to  wipe  out 
"bovine  tuberculosis. 

2.  IB-free  livestock  are  mnre  likelj^  to  show  more  i^rofi  t  from  the  feed 

eaten. 

3.  TB-free  dairy  animalr  crJ.led  from  herds  will  bring  more  money  be- 
cause they  can  be  used  for  beef  x^'U-^P'^sses. 

h.     The  fluid  milk  m.arkets  want   TB-froe  products.     1,500  cities  and  tow 
require  that  herds  be  certified  free  '^f  tuberculosis. 

My  last  question  was,  "how  can  a  farm  coriiaunity  organize  one  of  these 
eradication  campaigns?" 

Doctor  Wight  replied  immediately. 

"Ask  your  Ccunty  Agent.     If  you  have  none,  write  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  your  State  Capitol,  your  State  veterinarian,  or  write  to  the 
United  States  Departm_ent  of  Agriculture,  VJashirgton,  D.   C.  " 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIIIG  AI'IICOUNCEInIMT;     Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  the  story  of 
livestock  tuberculosis.     For  further  information  on  this  subject  send  him 
y^ur  questions  in  care  of  this  Station          or  t-i  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  V/ashirit; ton,  D.   C.     Farmers'  Bulletin  IJo..  1200-F 
on" Tuberculosis  of  Fowls",  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  poultryman. 
Tune  in  for  your  Reporter  again  tomorrow.     He'll  be  with  you  to  talk  over 
the  outlook  for  the  apple. 


YOUH  FABI/!  REPORTER  IIT  imSHIlTCrTOF  Tuesday,  Octo^oer  22,  1929 


SE^AKDIG-  Ti:-IE;     9  Minutes 

NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATION 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  IJo.  3;     THE  APPLE  PLAI^TTIHG  SITUATIOIT 

AITJOUlTCEMSNT;  Tliis  is  one  of  the  five  days  a  week  our  Earni  Reporter  tells  us 
what  he  has  picked  up  from  the  farm  specialists  in  Washington.  '.7e  instructed 
him  to  set  a  line  oG  the  a'':ple  situation  for  our  orchardists.  He  has  teen  to 
the  exoerts  in  the  United  St8,tes  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ask  them  atout 
the  outlook  for  apples.     TJe  will  I'xow  have  iiis  report  

— ooOoo — 

Ivlr.  M.  R.  Cooper,  specialist  in  tr.o  economics  of  crop  production,  outlined 
the  apple  sit'oation  to  me.    He  is  in  the  Department's  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  costs,  aad  the  iips  and  downs  of  apple  growing  are  his  fruit. 

A-rple  growing  has  a  way  of  svvinging  up  and  down,  it  seems.     TThen  production 
drops  down  and  prices  sta^^  good  for  a  while  orchard  men  plant  more  trees  on  the 
idea  that  prices  -'ill  stay  cood.    Wh.en  tho  new  trees  come  into  'bearing,-,  however, 
we  often  have  so  many  apples,  that  prices  fall  a;^ain. 

Llr.  Cooper  is  warning  orchard  ov;ners  about  tl-at  this  year.     Tliis  is  a  year 
of  low  fruit  production  and  consequently  of  fairly  high  fruit  prices.    But  there 
is  no  reason  to  make  us  think  we  are  alv/ays  going  to  have  good  prices,  he  says. 

In  fact,  from  the  facts  he  has  gathered  on  the  number  of  trees  planted  at 
different  times  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  he  thinks  our  prospects  may  be 
some'ivliat  better  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  but  that  commercial  apple  pro- 
duction is  £oing  to  stay  at  a  fairly  high  level,  for  some  time  to  come,  and  may 
even  increase, 

With  apples,  as  with  any  other  commodity  proposition,  it  will  continue  to 
be  the 'survival  of  the  fittest',  with  competition  amongjthe  different  apple  grow- 
ing regions  and  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  man  who  is  favorably  located,  and  who  produces  high  quality  fruit 
efficiently  is  going  to  make  some  "^oney  in  the  long  r-'un.    The  fellow  who  has 
poor  varieties  or  a  poor  location  with  respect  to  markets  or  growing  conditions 
is  going  to  have  hard  sledding  as  he  always  has  had. 

After  telling  me  that,  I'lr.  Cooper  dipped  back  into  a  little  of  our  recent 
apple  history;  which  some  of  us  have  good  cause  to  remember. 

From  1905  to  1912,  there  was  a  great  orgy  of  a  ple-treeplanting  in  this 
couxitry.     Our  Northwest  apple  country  was  being  developed  at  that  time,  and 
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plauitiiii?;  was  also  general  in  the  central  and  eastern  States—well,  we  just  over>- 
did  it,  that's  all.     When  those  trees  came  into  tearing,  the  "bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  apple  .Tiarket,    Prices  v/ent  so  low  that  some  of  the  hest  a.TJ-ples  ever  pro- 
duced sold  for  $6,00  a  ton,  15  cents  a  bushel. 

From  that  time  on,  app-le  prices  have  "been  low  in  most  years.     With  such  low 
prices,  many  farraers  prilled  up  their  trees  and  abandoned  apple  growing  or  neg- 
lected the  orchards.    Millions  of  trees  were  removed.    Between  1910  and  1925, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  79,000,000  apple  trees  in  this  country,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  40  per  cent. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  althows^-  we  have  had  a  40  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  nunher  of  ap'ole  trees,  we  have  sold  just  about  as  many  apples  as  before. 

You  see,  the  millions  of  trees  p-alled  up  have  been  the  less  productive  trees 
and  often  on  sites  which  should  never  have  been  selected  for  orchards  to  begin 
with.    And  while  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  total  production,  commercial 
production  has  actually  increased.     Then  too,  with  specialization  in  orcharding 
as  a  real  coinrnercial  proposition,  with  the  increased  use  of  cold  storage  and 
transportation  facilities,  and  with  the  development  of  export  mo.rkots,  a  bigger 
percentage  of  our  apples  are  actually  sold  than  there  used  to  be.     Roadside  mar- 
kets, too,  have  helped  dispose  of  individ^ial  crops » 

But  apple  growing  all  over  the  country  has  not  been  affected  exactly  the 
same  wa;.'.    Mr.  Cooper  i)ointed  out  that  although  the  four  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho,  had  only  14  per  cent  of  all  the  bearing  trees  in 
the  United  States  in  1925,  they  produced  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the  apples. 
And  even  tho"ugh  they  are  fex  from  the  chief  apple  markets,  the  natural  advan- 
ta:,es  in  growing  and  business-like  methods  of  the  orchardists,  enabled  them  to 
come  throiogh  the  period,  l'ClO-1925,  with  a  net  decline  in  n-jmber  of  trees  of 
only  S  per  cent;  as  compared  to  40  per  cent  decline  in  number  of  trees  taking 
the  cc-mtry  as  a  whole.    Production  in  these  Western  States  has  been  fairly  well 
stabilized  in  recent  years,  and  although  it  may  increase  some  in  the  next  few 
seasons,  it  seems  lilcely  that  it  will  become  fairly  stationary  or  even  fall  off 
a  little  before  many  years. 

The  fi-re  Central  States,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Tennes- 
see had  more  bearing  trees  than  the  four  Western  States  in  1925,  but  they  pro- 
duced only  about  half  as  many  apples.     It  was  in  the  five  Central  States  that 
apple  trees  were  removed  by  the  wholesale,    ITearly  40  per  cent  of  the  decrease 
in  nutiber  of  apple  trees  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  the  orchards  of 
our  Central  apple  country.     One  of  the  big  reasons  for  that  was  the  strong  com- 
petition from  the  apples  of  the  Western  States. 

However,  in  these  Central  States  some  of  the  more  popular  varieties  have 
been  planted  extensively  in  recent  years  and  there  is  now  a  la/ge  proportion  of 
young  trees;  so  in  this  region,  the  next  few  years  are  apt  to  see  a  considerable 
increase  in  arpples;  if  the  trees  planted  are  well  located  and  well  c?.red  for. 

In  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Valley  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  lAaryland,  there  are  also  a  large  nui'nber  of  young  trees.  Pro- 
duction and  marketing  practices  in  this  region  are  being  improved  right  along; 
so  in  the  next  few  years  apple  production  will  possibly  increase  here. 
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New  York  State  and  Michigan  produce  about  one-fifth  of  our  apples,  al- 
tho"ugh  they  have  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  bearing  trees.     They  have  some  of 
the  oldest  commercial  orchards,  and  a  lot  of  old  trees.    Also  a  large  number  of 
varieties.    But  even  if  there  should  be  considerable  reduction  in  the  older 
trees  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  total  production  won't  be  much  affected 
and  with  improved  methods  might  be  increased. 

In  Hew  Jersey  and  Delaware  apjiLe  production  has  practically  doubled,  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  most  of  the  trees  are  young;  so  production  is  likely 
to  increase  in  those  States.     True,  production  there  will  probably  not  be  over 
four  or  five  per  cent  of  total  production,  but  much  of  it  will  be  early  varie- 
ties; so  it  may  have  considerable  effect  on  prices  for  early  apples,  especially 
since  a  good  part  of  recent  plantings  in  the  Central  States  were  of  early  varie- 
ties. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  number  of  trees  in  the  small  farm  orchards 
may  continue  to  decline — from  1910-1925  the  nmber  declined  24  per  cent — but 
there  are  enough  yoijjig  trees  in  ITew  England  now  to  at  least  maintain  production, 
partic-olarly  if  methods  are  improved. 

So  you  see,  there  is  no '.call  for  a  big  overplanting  of|apple  trees  at  any 
time.    Eor  the  coLintry  at  large  an  ann-'oal  planting  of  3  to  3-l/2  per  cent  of 
the  Gtai'.ding  trees  would  just  about  maintain  a  stabilized  production.  Look 
ahead  and  don't  let  present  good  market  prices  mislead  you;  remember  that  comr- 
petition  in  the  apple  game  will  remain  strong  and  that  year  after  year  you  can 
best  meet  this  competition  if  your  orchard  is  well  loc?.ted,  well  cared  for  and 
efficiently  operated, 

—  oOo — 

AIHTCuI'TCEl.ZEiTT;     You  have  just  heard  a  brief  su-nraary  of  the  general  apple  situa- 
tion and  outlook  as  given  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Cooper,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Asricult''jre  to  our  Farm  Reporter.     Tomorrow,  our  reporter  will  see  another 
expert  in  another  line  of  farming,  and  tell  us  what  he  says. 
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YOim  FAE}.-!  HEPORTSR  AT  WASHIITGTOIT 


Wednesday,  OctolDer  23,  1929 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time;     9  Minutes 


Poultry  Interview  No.  S;     KEEPIUG-  THB  POULTRY  FLOCK  HEALTIiY 

AimoUITCEMaiTT;     In  his  last  two  poultry  programs,  you'll  recall,  YOUR  FARM  PSPORT- 
ER  has  dealt  with  subjects  that  are  fundamental  to  successful  poultry- raising. 
First,  eood  housing.    And  then,  feeding  for  egg  production.     This  week  he  adds 
a  third  fundamental:    Keeping  the  poultry  flock  healthy.    He's  going  to  tell  you 
now  about  his  interview  on  that  subject  with  Mr.  A*  R.  Lee,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture poultry  husbandmen.    Here  he  is  J 

I've  sometimes  wondered  if  there  isn^'o  a  Santa  Claus  who "oef riends  newcomers 
in  the  "ooultry  business.     I  know  of  any  nrimber  of  cases  where  people  have  done 
fine  the  first  j^ear.     They  didn't  Imow  much  about  the  details  of  raising  po'oltry, 
but  they  made  money.    Then,  instead  of  improving  with  e25)erience,  they  apparently 
went  the  other  direction.     The  second  yeaij\7asn't  so  profitable  as  the  first,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  third  year  some  of  them  were  about  ready  to  quit. 


I  once  mentioned  th.is  observation  to  Mr.  Lee.    He  suggested  that  I'd  better 
leave  Santa  Glaus  out  of  it. 


"The  reason,"  he  ei^lained,"  is  really  simple.     "Your  friends  succeeded 
the  first  year  large",  because  they  didn't  have  much  of  a  disease  problem.  Their 
poultry  houses  and  yc:,rds  were  clean,  practically  free  from  parasites  and  germs. 
But  evidently  they  didn't  take  the  necessary  steps  to  KEEP  them  clean,  and  to 
KEEP  the  flock  in  the  best  of  health.     So  the  second  year  these  parasites  and 
germs  claimed  a  good  share  of  the  profits.    And  so  on." 

Wlien  I  interviewed  Mr.  Lee  yesterday  he  reminded  me  of  this  conversation. 

"You  can  see,"  he  pointed  out,  "that  KEEPING-  is  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 
In  the  poultry  business  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  We  work  on  the  same  principle  that  physicians  do  over  in  China. 
The  Chinese,  you  know,  employ  doctors  primarily  to  keep  them  from  BECOMING  ill, 
CURING  ills  is  secondary, 

"Practically  all  poultry  diseases,"  Mr.  Lee  declared,  "can  either  be  pre- 
vented or  kept  to  a  small  figure.    First,  by  careful  and  rigid  selection  of 
breeding  stock.     Then,  by  good  management,  sanitary  conditions,  and  comfortable 
housing," 

I  inquired  how  careful  selection  of  breeding  stock  helped  keep  the  flock 
healthy. 
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healthy. 

"Birds  that  are  "bred  and  selected  for  vigor  and  soundness  of  iDody,"  he 
replied,  "will  "be  aJole  to  stand  conditions  which  might  resialt  in  disease  In 
weaker  tirds.     This  fall  it's  important  to  select  pullets  very  carefully.  Cull- 
ing out  those  which  show  signs  of  weakness  helps  a  lot  to  prevent  disease  in 
the  flock  during  the  fall  and  winter.    And,  of  course,  fowls  that  have  heen  sick 
and  then  apparently  recovered  hardly  ever  make  desirahle  "breeders. 

"In  selecting  new  stock  it's  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  disease  may  easily 
"be  introduced  into  a  healthy  flock  "by  the  purchase  of  infected  "birds.     I  rec- 
ommend very  strongly  that  all  new  stock  "be  kept  in  quarantine,  under  o"bservation, 
for  at  least  10  days  "before  it  is  put  in  with  the  regular  flock. 

"Tirls  "brings  up  the  point,  too,  that  promptness  in  isolating  sick  fowls  is 
very  essential  in  preventing  rapid  spread  of  disease.     This  means  that  hens 
and  pullets  should  "be  o'bser^ed  daily,  with  an  eye  out  for  any  evidences  of  poor 
condition  or  lack  of  activity.    Every  poultry  raiser,  the  experts  on  poultry 
diseases  "believe,  ought  to  faxfliliarize  himself  with  some  of  the  external  sj/mptoms 
of  com;:"ion  diseases.     Right  now,  of  course-,  you'd  "be  on  the  lookout  esoocially  for 
diseases  of  the  head  and  respiratory  orgajis — such  as  colds,  roup,  and  diphtheria— 
and  chicken  pox," 

I  interrupted  to  ask  if  it  pays  to  treat  sick  fowls  after  disease  l:as 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  flock. 

That  depends,  Mr.  Lee  told  me,  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  suid  the  value 
of  affected  "birds. 

"In  r^'-aHi  cases,"  he  declared,  "poultry  keepers  would  "be  far  "better  off  if 
they  iimediately  destroyed  sick  fowls.    Po-altry  pathologists  suggest  the  follow- 
ing procedure:    First,  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.    And  then  "burn  the 
dead  hirds  or  "bury  th^'n  deeply  where  they  WDn't  affect  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
It's  a  good  plan,  if  _  ou're  in  dou'bt,  to  send  diseased  fowls  to  the  State  ex- 
periment station  for  yost-mortem  examination. 

"Then,  when  you  find  out  the  trouhle,  don't  fail  to  follow  up  with  proper 
treatments.     Tliat  is,  taive  every  precaution  to  prevent  further  trou"ble  from  the 
disease.    For  instance,  in  some  sections  where  chicken  pox  has  heen  prevalent  in 
previous  years  poultrjinen  are  now  employing  vaccination  quite  extensively. 

"And  here's  another  suggestion  that '  s  "b  een  f  ound  helpful.     If  an  infectious 
disease  "brealcs  out  in  the  flock,  the  use  of  pennanganate  of  potash  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  assists  in  preventing  its  spread.     One-third  teaspoonful  to  one  gallon 
of  drinking  water  is  the  "oroper  proportion. 

"ITow,  as  to  management.    Good  manafrement  requires  that  fowls  "be  fed  so  that 
they  will  keep  in  good  flesh  and  good  condition,     fhey  need  not  only  KTOUG-K  feed 
"but  they  need  the  right  kinds  and  they  need  them  regularly.    An  example  of  dis- 
ease caused  "by  deficient  rations  is  nutritional  roup,  which  res-ults  froia  a  lack 
of  vitamin  A  in  the  ration.     "Vitamin  A,  as  you  know,  is  supplied  in  green  feeds, 
yellow  corn  and  corn  meal,  and  codliver  oil. 


"At  this  time  of  year,  especially,  it's  important  to  keep  p^ollets  in  ::ood 
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flesh.     It  helps  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  partial  fall  molt.     I'd  rec- 
ommend giving  them  some  scratch  grain  in  the  troiogh  for  the  last  feeding  of  the 
day  in  addition  to  the  regulai*  ration." 

Mr.  Lee  then  pointed  out  that  keeping  the  hens  in  moderate-sized  flocks 
and  providing  space  enoiigh  for  comfort  is  another  important  phase  of  good  manage- 
ment.    Crov/ding  is  conducive  to  disease.     ComfortalDle  houses,  also,  tend  to  keep 
fowls  in  good  health,  lyhile  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted  ones  are  disease- 
hreeders.    Fresh  air  is  essential.    However,  it  should  he  controlled.    The  house 
should  he  free  from  draft.    Dampness  in  the  house  is  another  cause  of  trouhle. 
Sunlight  tends  to  keep  the  house  dry.    And  it  is  also  an  excellent  -„erm~destroyer. 

Nov;,  we  come  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Lee  dwelt  on  most  emphaticallj'' — sanitation. 
Cleanlinessis  everywhere  next  to  godliness.    But  in  the  pcixltry  husiness  it's 
also  next  to  profits.     Strictly  safjitary  conditions  are  necessary  if  the  flock  is 
to  "be  kept  in  good  health. 

First  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  that  sanitation  means  more  than  mere  removal  of 
loose  litter  and  dirt.    And  that  spraying  a  little  disinfectant  over  the  dirt  in 
the  house  does  NOT  produce  sanitary  conditions  or  help  xDrevent  disease. 

Here  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  cleaning-up  process  as  he  outlined  them  to|me'; 

Clean  all  equipment  and  scrub  water  pans  thoroughly.    Brush  all  dirt  and 
dust  from  the  walls  and  ceilings.     Scrub  the  floor  with  hot  water  containing  either 
lye  or  a  disinfectant.    After  the  house  is  well  cleaned  spray  the  v/hole  interior 
with  an  efficient  disinfectant.    A  3  per  cent  solution  of  cresol  compound  is 
effective.     Then,  after  the  disinfectant  has  dried  the  house  may  be  whitewashed. 

These  measures  give  a  clean  interior  to  houses  having  either  concrete  or 
wooden  floors.     It's  almost  impossible,  tho"ugh,  to  keep  a  dirt  floor  sanitary. 

"Tlien,"  Mr.  Lee  continues,  "put  clean  litter  in  the  house  and  clean  straw  or 
other  material  in  the  ::ests.    The  litter  must  be  kept  clean,  too.    And  it  has  to 
be  changed  more  frequently  in  cold,  damp  v/eather  than  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.     It  rarely  keeps  in  good  condition  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter 

Dropping  boards  need  to.be  cleaned  often,  also,  rjrefera.bly  every  day.  Narrow 
mesh  wire  can  be  nailed  on  the  under  side  of  the  roosts  to  prevent  hens  from 
picking  up  the  droppings. 

"Clesaiing  the  dropping  boards  daily,  'h'j  the  way,  is  one  of  the  important  steps 
in  clearing  up  'vorm  infestation." 

Mr.  Lee  pointed  oiit  that  clean  conditions  outside  the  house  are  JUST  as  im- 
portant as  conditions  on  the  inside.    At  this  season,  tho"ugh,  there  isn't  much 
that  can  be  done  about  outside  conditions.    He  siiggested  one  thing.     It's  a  good 
idea,  he  said,  tc  put  lime  on  bare  spots  in  the  yard.     That  helps  to  freshen  and 
sweeten  the  ground. 

I  haven't  said  anything  about  treating  for  mites  and  lice  and  worms  and  so 
on.    But  you  can  get  all  that  information  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  1337-F,  "Dis- 
eases of  Poultry."     I'll  be  glad  to  get  you  a  copy. 
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.AJPTOUITCSMEHT;     If  you  want  that  bulletin  write  YOUR  FA3I^  R2P0RTSE  in  -  are  of 

Station   ,  or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  n-omher, 

again,-^  is  FariiBrs'  Bulletin  1337-F. 
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Thursday,  October  24,  1S29 


ITOT  KjH  publication 


muu  c  s 


CooQcrc'.t  ion  XrtcrviGv;  6;      Buying-  By  I'ci.rm  Go-o:ts. 


AITl'TOmTCDI.ISITT :      We  are  hearing  a  lot  about  cooperative  .narhcting  throe  days  

hut  ho'.;  ?ho\it  coo-perat ive  buying?     Some  of  our  far::ier  friends  have  asked  us 
about  that,  co  \:o  sent  cur  Jarm  Reporter        T7ashington  to  the  succialists 
there  to  got  us  a  goneral  picture  of  the  co-cn  buying  situation,  and  to  find 
out  the  fa,ctors  v;o  nust  consider  in  bx^ying  through  oui'  organizations.  Oxir 
re-orcsontat  ivc  will  no'.v  rnalce  his  ro'Tort  


Of  course,  as  we  all  rea,lize,  buying  by  farmers  cooperatively  is  aa 
old  e.s  cooperative  marketing.     It  has  been  developing  right  along,  too. 

hr.  V.hiton  Powell,  the  expert  on  buying  organizations  in  the  Division 
cf  Coo'Dcra^t ive  Uarketing,  tells  r.ie  that  cooperatives  are  now  buying  e,t  least 
$100,000,000  v;orth  of  goods  and  -probably  iT.uch  inore  for  farmers  every  year. 
Sach  of  four  organizations  nov/  buy  e,s  much  o.s  $10,000,000  worth  a  year  for 
their  .-.-.er-bers . 

This  large  scale  buying  cf  supplies,   it  seems,   is  quite  recent. 
And  there  are  three  main  kinds  of  organizations  v/hich  do  buying.    There  axe 
buying  orgfjiizat ions  affiliated  v;ith  such  organizations  as  the  Parraers ' 
Union  .and  the  'Farm  Bxireau  Te deration.     Then,  too,  collecting  buying  is 
carried  on  8.s  a  side-line  of  many  coo  .--erat  ive  soiling  organizations.  Some 
of  then  have  separate  branch  organizations  to  attend  to  the  buying.  There 
are  p.lso  farmers'  cooperative  buying  a^ssociat  ions  orgcinized  strictly  for 
that  p^ar-pose.     They  do  nothing  else  but  buj'ing  for  their  members. 

There  are  a  let  of  different  kinds  of  things  bought  by  these 
different  cooperative  bu3'"ing  organizations,     Food,  and  fertilizers,  and 
seed,  and  coal,  and  oils  and  gasoline,  and  binder  tv;ine,  and  fencing,  and 
spraying  end  orchard  equipment,  and  packing  house  supplies  are  anong  the 
chief  things  bought  by  co-ops, 

TThcn  I  asked  Mr,  Pov;ell  to  toll  us  some  of  the  recent  develo-p/ients  in 
co-op  buying,  he  mentioned  the  establishinent  of  chain  stores.    Farmers  are 
going  in  for  chain  stores,  too.    These  co-op  chain  stores  are  oontrolled 
by  local  organizations  superintended  by  their  central  cooperative  orgcuiizat ion. 
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One  sucl'-  central  orgcir.izc.t  ion  l-as  fifty  r;--tail  otoros,  or  dietr  Tout  ing 
stat  ions . 

■^j-is  chain  r-tore  idea  oeens  to  give   -ror-ise  of  snreeAing,  v/nere 
there  is  enov-gh  ]Duf:iness  to  v.'arrant  running  all  the  ;-ear  aroimd,  a.nd  v/hero 
the  kind  of  rtiiff  bou^jht  is  not  too  seasonal.     Stuff  like  feeds,  needed  the 
year  round,  of  course  is  better  suited  to  keeping  a  buying  orgaiiizat ion 
going  then  ctrictly  seasonaJ  su^'-lies. 

The  question  of  volune  of  business  is  an  imurotant  factor  in  the 
success  or  feaK-xe  of  a  coo oorat  ive  buying  organ iza.t  ion ,  iHr,  Pov/ell  pointed 
out.     Ijcononj-  of  cost  and  econoray  of  operation  partly  dc-oend  on  a  big  vol"ame 
of  business.     To  o-)eratc  meet  succossftilly,  a  buying  cooperative  associr.tion 
raust  operate  in  a  territory  v/hich  uses  a  large  voluae  of  co  uiodit ies . 

The  greatest  development  of  co-0'~i  buying  by  big  co-ots  has  been  in 
the  dairj-  sections  of  tne  Hast  and  in  the  poultry  and  fruit  grov:ing  regions  o 
the  fcx  !7eEt.     There  has  also  been  considerable  development  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Central  Stateb.    That  is,  the  biggest  development  in  buyirig 
coouerat ively  has  taken  place  in  regions  where  there  is  demand  for  a  large 
volume  of  a  single  product;  such  as  for  dairy  feeds  in  the  dairy  regions. 

The  successful  collective  buying  organizations  have  not  only  been 
those  v/hich  have  done  a  big  business,  but  have  done  it  without  a  high  cost 
for  getting  orders. 

Getting  farmers  to  buy  through  the  orga:iiza.t  ion  without  s-oending  too 
much  in  convincing  them  of  the  value  of  collective  buying  is  one  of  the  ever- 
present  problems  of  the  co-o^,  lir.  Powell  explained.     Usually,  a  local 
representative  handles  the  supplies  on  a  small  margin  or  on  comimission.  He 
is  genero.lly  only  an  or der-talcer ,  aJid  not  a  salesman  in  the  sense  of  selling 
the  idea  to  the  member. 

One  cause  of  fail'oi'e  of  some  cooperative  biiying  organizeut  ions  is  not 
paying  big  enough  salaries  to  get  capable  majiagement  in  competition  vith 
other  lines  of  business,  l-r,  Powell  said. 

There  are  tv/o  big  reasons  for  cooperative  buying,  he  went  on;  one  is 
to  save  :aoney,  ajad  the  other  is  to  get  better  supplies.     Savings  in  cost  of 
the  supplies  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  savings  made  by  getting 
better  supplies.     Per  instance  the  big  reason  for  buying  seeds,  and  feeds, 
and  fertilizers,  cooperatively  is  to  m.aice  s-ore  we  are  getting  what  we  pa,y 
for. 

3y  buying  in  larger  qi;.a:it it ies ,  the  co-op  is  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  quality.    At  least  three  co-operatives  buying  large  quantities 
of  feeds  now  operate  their  own  manufacturing  plants  to  mix  the  feeds. 

The  same  is  being  done  in  the  ca,se  of  fertilizers.     Or,  where  that  is 
not  done,  the  cooperative  contracts  with  fertilizer  plants  for  fertilizers 
to  meet  the  specifications  drawn  up  'by  the  cooperative.     In  other  v;ords, 
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the  uc -.ocrs  decide  -./hat  tlioy  v/ant ,  and  "buy  that;   instead  of  rnercly  taking 
what  the  .narket  offers. 

In  buying  seeds,  cooperative  organizations  send  their  men  out  to 
ins-iect  the  fields,  and,   in  some  cases,  to  contract  v/ith  the  originaJ 
grovrers  ^.'ho  come  ixo  to  the  co-op's  standards  in  cult iva.t ion  and  selection 
of  seed.     Seed  "buying  co-ons  aij:'n  to  get  seed  adapted  to  the  cliniate  in  which 
the  seed  is  to  "be  used  hy  their  r.iej.i.hers .     Often  seed  adapted  to  one  section 
will  not  grow  in  another,    through  his  "buying  organization,  the  fa.rner  is 
better  aole  to   -•rotect  himself  aga-inst  xxn-ouited  seed. 

It   is  "by  service  to  me.foers  in  getting  better  seed,  and  better  feed, 
and  better  fertilizers,  and  better  wliatnot  that  the  most  successful 
coo"oerat  ives  have  been  able  to  secure  the  volume  of  membership  and  quantity 
orders  v;hich  make  possible  the  most  economical  buying 

Most  cooperative  buj/'ing  organizations,  hor/ever,  operate  on  s.  cash- 
and-carry  basis.     Many  farmers  arc  not  alv;ays  in  a  position  to  lay  cash, 
Mr.  Pov/ell  declared,  and  some  co-ops  are  experimenting  \7ith  methods  of 
extending  credit.     But  an  altogether  satisfactory  system,  of  bu.ying  on  credit 
through  co-operative  organizations  has  yet  to  be  developed. 

Of  course,  cooperative  buying  will  never  be  as  big  as  cooperative 
selling^.    Many  of  the  things  fc^rmers  buy  they  can  probably  get  from  the  usual 
souf'8c§^fS?a£"  g&i^d  q^aality  a.s  they  could  from  their  own  organization.     As  a 
rule,  ve  sell  a  few  things  in  big  quantities  and  buy  many  more  things  in 
much  sma,ller  quant  it  ies . 

But  even  though  co-o-t  buying  may  never  be  as  big  as  co-oo  selling  

that  does  not  mean  it   is  not  iriioortant.     It  is  very  important,  and  becoming 
increasingly  so. 


AITUOUITCEMEI'IT ;      You  have  just  heard  Station   's  farm  re-:>orter  and 

your  larn.  reporter  tell  the  results  of  his  interview  with  a  specialist  on 
cooperative  b^j^ying.     Tomorrow  v/e  rill  have  another  report  on  another 
phase  of  farm,  business. 
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k  YOUR  FA3!;I  EEPORTER  AT  V*'ASHI1JGT0N  Friday,  October  25,  1929 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  Time:    9  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  6:     TH3  DAIRY  COW'S  FAI.IILY  TREE 

AMOUITCEI.'rBlIT ;     Your  Earm  Reporter  today  concludes  his  sixth  week  on  the 

air  over  Station   with  a  talk  on  "The  Dairy  Cove's  Family  Tree."  As 

you  can  <,uess  from  the  title  he's  going  to  take  up  the  science  of  hreed- 
ing.    And  he'll  touch  particularly  on  such  suhjects  as  pedij^,rees,  proved 
sires,  and  "breeding  for  high  production.    He  "brings  the  information  to  you 
direct  from  R.R.  Graves,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  United  Sta,tes  Derjart.nent 
of  Agriculture's  dairy  cattle  breeding  investigations.    All  right,  Mr, 
Reporter.     Let's  go. 

M-  II  li  JUL 
wtnTTIt' 

Most  every"body  has  heard  this  line  from  old-time  melodrajnas:  "You 
made  me  what  I  am  today;  I  hope  you're  satisfied," 

Ti7ell,  a  good  many  high- -producing  dairy  ccws  today  might  pay  tri"bute 
in  those  words  to  scientists  who  have  worked  out  the  la^vsof  scientific 
"breeding.    Only  the  scientists  aren't  satisfied  by  any  means.  Tlaey're 
still  working,  trying  to  discover  further  secrets  that  will  make  possible 
the  breeding  of  still  better  dairy  animals. 

T)fhy  are  we  like  we  are,  anyway?    0"ur  environment  and  our  ex- 
periences shape  our  lives  to  some  extent.    But  all  of  us  are  born  with 
distinct  characteristics  that  govern  our  entire  existences.     And  that's 
even  truer  of  the  dairy  cow  than  it  is  of  the  human  being.    Because  she 
isn't  confronted  with  the  multitudinous  influences  that  contribute  to  o-ax 
highly  complex  living. 

Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  that  each  individual,  whether  a  cov/,  a  hum.an 
being,  or  any  other  kind  cf  animal,  gets  a  part  of  his  characteristics  from 
his  parents,  a  part  from  his  grandparents,  a  part  from  his  great-grandpe.rents. 
And  perhaps  some  of  his  characteristics  may  be  found  only  in  some  of  his 
ancestry  several  generations  back. 

"Consider,"  Mr.  Graves  went  on,  "the  possible  large  ntimber  of 
ancestors  from  whom  you  may  have  inherited  your  characteristics.     The  first 
ancestral  generation — mother  and  father — and  perhaps  the  second — the  four 
grandparents — are  us^aall;^'  about  the  only  ones  we  think  of.    But  we  have  to 
go  farther  back  than  that.     The  third  generation  back  contains  eight  an- 
cestors, the  fourth  16,  the  fifth  32,  the  sixth  64,  and  so  forth. 

"A  scientist  by  the  name  of  C-alt on,  years  a^o  devised  a  formula  to  show 
to  Y/hat  extent  an  individ^aal  resembled,  or  derived  his  characteristics  from. 
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his  grandparents,  his  groat- gre.ndpar on ts  and  his  ancestors  still  further 
back.    His  formula  was  this;    An  individus,l  derives  one-half  of  his  in- 
heritance from  the  first,  or  loarental  genera,tion;  one-fourth  from  his 
grand  parent sj  one-eighth  from  his  great-grandparents;  one- sixteenth  from 
his  great-great-grandparents. 

"3y  this  formula,  then,   if  one  wants  to  determine  the  chance  of 
inheriting  a  resemblance  to  an  ancestor,  he  might  figure  it  out  math- 
ematically. .In  the  fifth  ancestral  generation,  for  instance,  there  are 
32  ancestors.     Eividing  one- thirt^^- second  "by  32  would  give  a  fraction  of 
l/l024,   indicating  tha,t  he  would  have  one  change  out  of  1,024  to  inherit 
that  re  semb lane e . " 


I  asl-ced  Ivir.  Graves  whether  the  formula  was  accurate.    He  told  me  that 
where  a  large  number  of  individuals  are  studied  for  certain  definite 
characteristics,  the  inheritance  of  an  ancestral  character  seemed  to 
follov/  the  formula  fairly  closely.    But  v/here  one  individual  or  a  few 
individ'^oals  are  concerned  the  formula  is  not  reliable. 


"For  instance,"  he  said,   "it  can't  be  predicted  v/ith  certainty  that 
inheritance  for  a  certain  cha,racter  will  resemble  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent  that  of  the  four  grand-parents. 

"Since  the  laws  of  inheritance  have  become  better  underBtood,"  he 
continued,"  we  know  that  all  inheritance  is  the  result  of  chance  combina- 
tions of  factors  which  are  contributed  equally  by  both  parents.     The  in- 
heritance of  each  parent  is  likev;ise  the  result  of  the  chance  combination 
of  factors  contributed  by  THEIR  parents.    And  so  on.    Furthermore,  some 
characters  are  dominant  and  some  are  recessive,     Tliese  recessive  factors, 
you  see,  may  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  —  may  go 
through  several  generations,  in  fact  —  without  being  visible. 

"A  moment's  thought  will  shew  you  hov/  unlike  any  considerable  nur.ber 
of  your  ancestry  are  with  reference  to  any  single  character.     So  you 
can  realize  how  difficult,  how  uncertain,  it  becomes  to  predict  the  chances 
of  any  individual  inheriting  the  trait  of  some  ancestor  several  generations 
Ciack,     It  is  only  when  the  ancestry  for  a  number  of  generations  back  are 
alike  for  some  character  or  characters  that  we  can  predict  with  much  certain- 
ty that  the  offspring  will  also  show  that  character." 

Some  of  you  are  probably  wondering  v/here  this  is  leading  us  to.  I 
wondered  the  same  thing.    And  I  told  Mr,  G-raves  so, 

"ViTell,"  he  replied,  "all  this  gives  us  a  sort  of  background,    ITow,  let 
me  repeat  vi^^r  last  statement:   'It  is  only  when  the  ancestry  for  a  n-cuiiber  of 
generations  back  are  alike  for  some  character  or  characters  that  we  can  pre- 
dict with  much  certainty  that  the  offspring  will  also  show  that  character,' 
There  is  the  reason  for  pedigrees. 

"A  pedigree,  you  know,  is  merely  a  chart,  giving  the  names  of  an- 
cestors of  an  individual,  arranged  by  generations  in  such  form  that  the 
sire  and  dam  of  each  individual,  in  any  generation,  are  shown  in  the  next 
generation  removed.    And  it  usually  gives  information,  also,  concerning  the 
ability  of  performance  of  the  individual. 
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"To  'oe  a  successful  breeder  one  has  to  Icaow  first  that  the  ani.aa.ls  to 
"be  mated  have  the  characteristics  that  he  wishes  to  perpetuate  in  the  off- 
spring.   3ut  he  should  also  he  familiar  with  the  ijedigree  of  the  two  animals. 
The  visible  characteristics  of  the  tv/o  animals  may  he  desirable,  you  see, 
but  there  may  also  be  undesirable  characters  transmitted  to  the:n  from  a 
generation  or  two  bach  that  one  or  both  of  them,  in  turn,  will  transmit  to 
the  offspring.     The  recessive  factors  that  I  mentioned  awhile  ago  ma-y  turn 
up  ■unexpectedly, 

"Of  course,  if  the  animals  to  be  mated  have  already  proven  by  their 
breeding  performance  that  they  transmit  only  the  desirable  characters,  t:. en 
a  knowledge  of  ancestry  is  not  necessary.    However,  the  GEBIvH!TAL  maheup  of 
animals  to  be  mated  is  known  so  rarely  that  ancestry  almost  always  has  to 
be  considered." 

"ITliere  do  proved  sires  come  into  the  picture?"  I  asked. 

"Higlit  here,"  he  declared.     "I've  just  spoken  about  animals  that 
transmit  only  desirable  characters.     7ne  desirable  factors  we  want  in  a  sire 
are  those  determining  high  production.    And  the  only  sure  way  ws  have  of 
knowing  that  a  sire  is  pure  in  his  hereditary  factors  determining  high 
producing  capacity  is  by  getting  actual  practical  proof.     If  the  dauj_,hters 
of  a  certain  sire  consistently  produce  more  milk  and  butterfat  than  their 
dams  we  laiow  that  the  sire  prossesses  an  inheritance  for  a  higher  level 
of  production  than  did  the  dains. 

"This  process  takes  time,  of  course.     It's  advisable  to  get  records 
of  at  least  six  daughters  sired  by  the  bull.     And  that  is  a  ma-tter  of 
several  years.     Great  sires  are  scarce  but  more  attention  is  being  given 
by  livestock  men  to  keeping  a  sire  until  his  daughters  indicate  whether  or 
not  he  has  an  inheritance  for  a  high  level  of  production.    Many  a  great 
sire  has  been  slaughtered  before  his  worth  was  known. 

"And  now,  that  leads  up  to  the  third  point  you  asked  me  about. 
We've  been  carrying  on  experiments  for  years  with  the  aim  of  breeding  a 
line  of  dairy  cattle  that  will  be  pure  for  high-producing  capacity.  And 
we're  basing  the  experiments  largely  on  the  use  of  sires  of  iDroved  ability 
for  transmitting  this  high-production  characteristic. 

"Factors  determining  high  production,  you  see,  may  be  called  a 
characteristic  just  as  a  white  facs  is  characteristic  in  Herefords.  Our 
hope  is  to  develop  a  line  that  is  pure  for  high  production  just  as  pro-ebred 
Herefords  are  pure  for  white  faces." 

I  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  tem  'pure'. 

"V.'ell,"  he  explained,   "if  all  the  daughters  of  a  sire  are  uniform- 
ly e::cellent  producers  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sire  has  in  his 
germinal  makeup  ONLY  the  factors  that  determine  high-producing  caijacity. 
Such  a  sire  is  pure  for  high  production.    On  the  other  hand,  a  sire  is  NOT 
pure  when  he  gets  some  high-producing  and  some  low-producing  daughters, 

"5ut  to  get  back  to  the  point,  by  breeding  only  to  proved  sires 
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throuo^'h  several  generations  we  hoT)e  event^'oally  to  develop  a  line  ox  dairy 
cattle  the.t  will  be  entirely  pure  for  high  production. 

"DevelopintS  a  pure  line  is  the  only  way  tha.t  we  can  be  absolutely 
sure  of  breeding'  high  production  to  Iiigh  production  and  getting  high  pro- 
duction,    Otherv/ise  low  production  characteristics,  transmitted  from  a 
past  generation,  may  continue  to  crop  out.    That's  why  many  breeders  in 
the  past  have  fcand  that  breeding  high  production  to  high  production  didn't 
always  produce  <^ood  results." 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  Ivlr.  G-raves'  discussion  drop  me  a. 

line  at  Station  ,  or  write  me  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agricultvirc 

I'll  try  to  get  you  the  information  you  want. 

— ooOoo — 

AMTOIILT03IJE1IT;     Yo^ir  Jarra  Reporter  has  Just  rerjorted  his  interviev/  with  i.ir, 
H.R,  G-raves,  the  man  in  charge  of  dairy  cattle  breeding  investigations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  concludes  his  sixth  week  on  the  air. 
He'll  be  back  again  Monday  to  start  his  week,  with  some  facts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  stockmen  on  the  new  knowledge  of  livestock  feeding 
standards. 
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YODH  imi.  EEPOETEE  AT  WiSHINSTOIt 


Monday,  October  23, -1929.  
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ITOT  ?0R  Pl^ELI CATION 
Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes.  (Hegions  U  and  5) 

Sl'CCSSSFUL  CATTLE  RANCH  M^UgGEMMT 


R  E  C  E  I  \/  E  D 
U.  8, 1)ei»rtiB«8t  of  Atr'^ii.'i'Ji-'' 


OPSNIITG  AIIHOUNCEt.tENT ;     This  is  Monday  in  the  rad7,  o  whr,ld:.and^.,that  .means, 
your  Farm  Re"pTrter  is  ready  with  some  more  information  gathered  from 
Uncle  Sara's  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Successful 
cattle  ranch  management  is  his  suhject  for  today.     This  program  comes  to 
you  through  the  exoneration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Station  .     All  right  Mr.  Reporter,  get  on  the  air. 

 oOo  

"I'm  _on  the  air  now  all  right,  tut  I've  "been  'up  in  the  air  '  for 
several  days  trying  to  get  information  on  this  suhject.     One  of  our  radio 
listeners  m  the  ranch  section  of  the  Great  Plains  wrote  in  and  asked  me  to 
get  some  successful  cattle  ranch  information  and  pass  it  hack  to  him  "by  radio. 
It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  I'll  keep  gathering 
information  so  long  as  you  people  continue  to  ask  for  it.     Write  in  and  tell 
me  what  you  want  and  I  '11  do  my  hest  for  you. 


Now  for  today's  subject  successful  cattle  ranch  management.  Of 

course  it  is  hard  to  tell  arjy  one  how  to  make  a  success  of  his  business, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  attempt  anything  of  that  kind  today,  but  I  am  going  to 
touch  briefly  on  high  points  that  have  brought  success  to  many  ranchmen. 

I  know  you  western  cattle  producers,  and  I  know  you  want  information 
straight  from  the  shoulder.     That  is  the  kind  I  am  going  to  give  you.  In 
order  to  get  this  information  and  get  it  straight,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  W.  H. 
Black  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    Mr.  Black  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  cattle  business  from  the  range  to  the  slaughter  house 
and  his  terse  remarks  on  this  subject  of  successful  ranch  management  are 
worth  studying  and  following. 

I  opened  with  a  question:     "What  does  it  take  to  make  a  cattle  ranch 
successful?" 

"Calves,"  was  the  answer.     "The  cattle  busi^ie  ss  is  built  on  calves, 
and  on  the  ranches  where  cows  are  kept  the  game  i^^get  as  man;."  calves  as 
possible  per  100  cows.     The  expenses  of  running  a  ranch  are  almost  entirely 
that  of  providing  cows,  and  providing  feed  for  them.     Now  if  every  iOO  cows 
produces  SO  to  90  calves  annually  which  is  about  the  ideal  in  large  scale 
production,  each  calf  has  little  more  than  his  mother's  keep  to  be  charged 
against  him.     But  if  there  are  only  ^  or  50  calves  per  100  cows  each  calf 
has  the  keep  of  two  cows  or  more  charged  against  h^.ra  and  he  rarely  brings 
enough  to  keep  the  ranch  ledgers  out  of  the  red.     The  modern  rancher  is  some- 
what like  the  automobile  manufacturer  of  today.    He  lowers  cost,  increases 
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production,  and  does  a  volxmie  of  lousiness  sufficient  to  take  him  over  the  top 
at  a  small  profit  per  unit.     This  mean?  calves  from  a  carload  to  hundreds, 
yes  even  thousands  of  calves  on  the  larger  ranches. 

I  was  completely  snowed  under  hy  so  many  calves,  hut  recovered  in  time 
to  shoot  another  question.     I 've  heard  so  much  ahout  range  hulls;  what  sort 
are  they? 

"They  must  he  good  ones,"  replied  Mr.  Black,  "and  in  this  connection 
I  want  to  say  that  successful  ranchers  have  plenty  of  them.     Some  of  the 
hest  and  most  successful  cattle  growers  in  the  range  section  have  one  good 
hull  for  every  20  cows,  and  they  find  it  pays. 

ITot  only  should  a  rencher  have  plenty  of  hulls  hut  these  hulls  must  he 
in  good  condition.     It  is  not  hest  to  allow  them  to  run  with  cattle  on  the 
range  all  the  time.    Bring  the  hulls  from  the  range  in  late,  winter  or  early 
spring-  and  condition  them  hy  feeding  grain  and  hay  until  they  are  turned  out 
again  in  early  summer." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  cow  was  not  receiving  enough  prominence  in 
this  discussion,  so  I  led  her  in  hy  asking,  "How  important  is  the  cow  on  a 
successful  ranch?" 

Mr,  Black  replied  that  she  was  next  in  importance  to  the  hull.  He 
stated  that  hreeding  cows  should  always  he  in  good  thrifty  condition,  and 
that  the  hreeding  herd  is  the  hackhone  of  the  cattle  industry.    Here  is  a 
good  idea  that  he  gave  me  on  this  point.     "The  condition  of  the  hreeding 
herd  is  perhaps  the  facoor  having  the  greatest  influence  on  the  calf  crop, 
that  is  the  percentage  of  calves  for  the  total  nurnher  of  cows  kept. 

So  much  had  heen  said  ahout  the  calf,  that  hy  this  time  I  realized 

the  siiccess  of  the  cattle  rancher  hinged  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  calf 

crop,  so  I  stopped  the  conversation  long  enough  to  ask  "Is  there  any  way 
to  forecast  this  calf  crop?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  answer,  as  Mr.  Black  pointed  to  a  heautiful 
pasture  picture  on  the  wall.     "That  picture,"  he  said,   "shows  the  hig  way 
to  forecast  a  range  calf  crop  feed.     I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  hreed- 
ing cattle  should  always  he  in  good  thrifty  condition.     It  takes  plenty  of 
feed  for  this.    Plenty  of  range  grass  and  v,'inter  feed  in  the  way  of  roughage 
generally  means  good  conditioned  cattle.     Strong,  vigorous  cattle  indicate 
a  cig  calf  crop.    In  this  connection  rememher  that  a  hig  calf  crop  is  general- 
ly preceded   hy  a  good  year  of  range  conditions.    Most  of  the  had  calf  crops 
can  he  traced  hack  to  poor  range  conditions  or  droughts  the  preceding  year." 

According  to  Mr.  Black,  uniform  age  and  type  are  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  a  ranch.     Calves  should  he  dropped  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  cattle  shoiald  he  of  uniform  type  and  hreed  to  give  a  final  uniform 
product  for  the  market. 
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In  his  opinion  many  ranchers  gn  hr'^ke  TDecause  they  have  too  much 
money  tied  up  in  expensive  equipment.     Build  good,  substantial  equipment, 
out  don't  get  extravagant  it  does  not  pay. 

He  mentioned  another  good  point  when  he  said,  "Avoid  huying  high- 
priced  winter  feed  for  range  cattle.  I,vexy  ranch  should  produce  all  the 
hay  and  roughage  it  possihly  can,  and  tuy  as  little  feed  as  possihle." 

Mr,  Black  concluded  hj'  sr.ying,  "the  most  successful  cattle  ranchers 
try  to  produce  the  type  and  kind  of  cattle  demanded  by  feeding  centers 
and  finishing  points." 


Stunraarizing  here/Mr.  Black's  prescription  for  cattle  ranch, 

1.  Plenty  of  calves 

2.  Plenty  of  good  herd  bulls,   one  for  every  20  cows. 

3.  Condition  the  herd  bulls  by  taking  off  the  range  and 
feeding  grain  and  hay  for  about  three  m'^nths. 

h.     Select  good  breeding  cows,  and  keep  breeding  herd  in 
good  physical  condition. 

5.  Watch  range  conditions  and  be  governed  accordingly, 

6.  Produce  all  the  hay  and  roaghage  possible,  and  buy 
sparingly  of  high-priced  winter  feeds. 

7.  Produce  the  kind  and  t^/pe  of  cattle  demanded  bj/  feeding 

and  finishing  centers  and  use  good,  but  not  expensive  equi^Dment, 


This  ended  my  interview  with  the  cattle  specialist.     It  was  interest- 
ing to  me.     I  hope  1  have  culled  out  some  fac.ts  of  interest  and  value  to 
you.     Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1395-F,   "Beef  Cattle  Production  in  the  Range  Area, 
and  Technical  Bulletin  ITo.        "A  Study  of  Ranch  Or^^anization  and  Methods  of 
Range-Cattle  Production  in  the  Northern  G-reat  Plains  Region,"  both  have 
additional  information  on  this  subject  of  s-accessful  cattle  ranch  management. 


CLOSIIJQ-  AITIjOUNCEMEITT;     Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  the  story  of 
his  interview  with  Mr,  W,  H,  Black,  in  charge  of  beef  cattle  research  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  on  successful  cattle  ranch  management,  Sho^jld 
you  desire  further  information  on  this  subject  send  your  questions  to  this 
station,     I'll  repeat  the  bulletins  again.     Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  1395-F,  "Bee 
Cattle  Production  in  the  Range  Area,"  and  T.^chnical  Bulletin  No.        "A  Study 
of  Ranch  Organization  and  Methods  of  Range-Cattle  Prouuction  in  the  Great 
Plains  Region."    These  bulletins  are  free.     Tomorrow  your  Reporter  will  be 
with  you  again  with  some  more  information  on  timely  agricultural  subjects. 


—  o  oO  0  o — 
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NOT  FCE  HJBLICATIOU 

Speaking  Time;     9  Minutes         (Kegions  1,2  and  l) . 

ItlPROVlIJG  THE  CALF  CROP 

OFEITING  AI'TN0i:'NG5IvlMT ;     Improving  the  calf  crop  is  the  s^jiect-your  Farm 
Reporter  has  taicen  for  today.     This  program  comes  to  you  through  tne  C"^^ 

operation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  . 

All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  how  to  iimprove  the  calves. 

— ooGoo — 

Well,  one  "beef  calf  I  saw  last  summer  certainly  needed  improving. 
It  had  a  long  middle,  short  legs-,  and  a  very  "big  head.     Its  hair  was  long 
enough  for  wool,  and  I '11  wager  a  square  meal  would  put  it  in  the  hospital. 

This  morning  I  was  telling  the  "boss  atout  that  shaggy  calf.     I  could 
tell  his  interest  was  increaeing  with  the  story,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
he  said,   "That's  good  material  for  a  radio  talk.     See  some  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  specialists  and  get  a  story  on  how  to  improve  our  calf  crop." 

I  saw  the  specialist,  got  the  story,  and  here  it  is.    Just  remember 
that  little  old  shaggy  calf  is  responsible  for  this  radio  talk. 

In  order  to  give  you  the  latest  information  on  improvii^  calves,  I 
talked  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  cattle  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Opening  the  conversation,  Mr.  Black  remarked  that,  "A  calf's  condition 
depends  on  its  ancestors.     If  they  are  strong,  vigorous,  well  "bred  and  well 
fed,  and  in  good  physical  condition,  then  the  calf  will  generally  "be  a  first- 
class  animal.     Should  the  ancestors  "be  poor,   scru'b"by,  and  in  had  physical 
condition,  a  sorry  calf  will  likely  "be  the  result.     So,  if  you  are  interested 
in  improving  a  single  calf,  a  herd  of  calves,   or  the  country's  calf  crop, 
it  is  necessary  to  "begin  with  the  ancestors." 

This  sounded  like  good,  logical  information,   so  I  asked  which  one 
of  the  ancestors  was  most  important  in  "bringing  about  calf  improvement. 

"The  BULL,"  flashed  Mr.  Black,  "because  he  may  be  the  sire  of  20  or 
30  calves  a  year  while  the  cow  usually  produces  only  1  calf  a  year. 

"A  healthy,  registered  bull  displaying  quality  in  a  high  degree,  and 
representing  approved  type  for  the  breed  selected,  should  head  the  herd. 
No  matter  how  good  he  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  him  in  a  few  years, 
to  prevent  inbreeding,  a^ad  because  he  will  have  outlived  his  usefulness. 
If  possible  replace  this  bull  with  another  of  similar  blood  lines,  provided 
he  has  the  desirable  qualities.    This  tends  toward  the  production  of  calves 
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of  uniform  type  and  quality,  and  uniformity  is  what  you  want  in  the  calf 
herd,  in  the  dairy  Darn,  or  in  the  feed  lot. 

"Now,  about  the  cow.     The  "best  heifers  must  he  selected  considering 
their  dams  as  well  as  their  own  individuality.     Wlien  practicable,  such  defects 
as  the  cows  may  have,  should  he  corrected  by  breeding  them  to  bulls  especially 
strong  in  those  points. 

Now  that  we  have  settled  the  importance  of  breeding  and  individuality 
in  the  bull  and  cows,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  feed.     I  made 
this  statement  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  being  repeated  because  it  is  so 
important  to  keep  breeding  stock  in  good  thi'ifty  condition." 

"When  is  the  best  tl'ne  to  have  the  calf  dropped?"  I  questioned. 

"At  a  time  when  you  can  take  care  of  it,"  was  the  reply.     "If  it 
comes  out  of  season  and  y^u  are  busy  with  other  things,  neglect  may 
Ptunt  the  young  animal.     In  the  Sornbelt  and  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  country  spring  calves  seem  t^  do  better.     Cows  seem  more  able  to  carry 
calves  through  bad  vdnter  weather  th^an  t^  suckle  them.     It  makes  little 
difference  when  the  calf  is  drooped  in  the  South,  except  it  should  not  be 
dropped  in  midsummer, 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  a^ain  that  uniformity  is  desired 
throughout  a  herd.    Uniformity  of  type  comes  froxii  the  ancestors.  Unifoi-mity 
of  age  and  size  come  by  .laving  the  calves  all  dropped  within  a  short  period 
of  time.     A  calf  dropped  in  March  will  not  match  v/ith  one  dropped  in  July, 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  get  this  age  uniformity,  cut  it  should  be  considered, 
and  attempted  when  possible. 

"NoTT  Mr.  Reporter,  we  selected  the  parents,  kept  them  in  good 
physical  conditi-n,  the  calf  has  been  dropped,  and  it  is  a  good  animal.  Our 
next  step  is  to  develop  and  improve  this  calf  by  grov/ing  it  out  properly. 

"To  produce  top  calves  it  is  important  that  they  receive  plenty  of 
milk.     When  they  do  not  get  enough  milk  for  satisfac T:ory  growth  use  grain 
as  a  supplement.     It  is  especiall:s^  important  to  start  them  on  ^^rain  before 
weaning  if  they  are  to  be  fattened  after  v/eaning  or  grovra  out  for  breeding 
stock*    It  is  practical  with  well-bred  colves  to  start  feeding  them  a 
supplement  of  grain  when  they  are  2  or  3  mo.^ths  old  and  have  them  fat  enough 
for  beef  at  7  '^r  3  months  of  age.     The  best  ones  shoald  weigh  about  550 
pounds. 

I  questioned  Mr.  Black  on  the  best  way  of  feeding  this  supplementary 
grain  ra:.ion  to  mirsing  calves. 


He  stated  tlaat  there  v/ere  two  general  methods  in  use. 


1.  Keep  calves  separated  from  cows,  but  allow  them  to  nurse  night 
and  morning.  In  this  case  the  grain  is  before  the  calves  all  the  time  in 
a  Self  feeder,  and  they  gradu.ally  learn  to  eat  it. 
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2.     Allow  calves  to  run  with  darns  on  pasture,  but  provide  creeps 
where  the  calves  can  elip  in  and  get  thuir  grain  feed  from  the  self  feeder. 

Thinlcing  these  grain  rations  would  "be  of  interest  to  some  of  yov.  I 
asked  Mr.  Black  to,  give  me  what  he  considered  a  good  grain  ration  for  a 
growing  calf. 

This  is  w'nat  he  gave  me  for  the  Cornbelt  and  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  counti-y.-    G-et  yrir  pencil  and  paper  and  I  '11  read  slowly. 

Ration  #1 

Equal  parts,  hy  weight  of  corn,  "bran,  and  oats. 

Ration  #2 

Corn,  3  parts,   oats,  2  parts. 

Ration  #3 

Cnrn,  3  parts — linseed  meal,  one  part —  oats,   one  part. 

Here  is  the  calf  grain  ration  he  gave  me  for  the  South.    Remember  these 
are  equal  parts  by  w  ei ght . 

Corn,  2  parts — soybean  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,   one  part — oats,  one 
part.     I'll  repeat  these  ration?  again   (Repeat) 

I  asked  at'oit  the  use  of  self-feeders. 

"They  are  all  right,"  was  Mr.  Black's  reply.     "It  is  true,"  he  remarked, 
"that  they  are  not  in  vezy  general  use  for  feeding  calves,  but  we  like  them, 
and  are  recommending  them  strongly.     Farmers'  Bulletin  IJo.  153^ — F,   on  "Feed  - 
Lot  and  Ranch  Equipment  fT  Cattle,"  contains  a  olan  for  building  a  self-feeder. 

Mr.  Black  closed  the  interview  on  improving  the  calf  herd  by  recomi-iend- 
ing  that  plenty  of  good  water  and  salt  be  kept  before  the  calves  and  cattle 
all  the  time,  and  t'net  good  pastures  be  provided  in  all  sections. 

And  let  me  recomiuend  to  you  in  closing,  f'^ur  bulletins  full  of  timely 
information  on  growing  and  improving  the  cai..!"  cr'^p,  and  cattle  in  general. 
Ko.  1135~F,  on  "The  Beef  Calf  Its  Growth  e.vA  Development."    No.  1592-F, 
"Beef  Production  on  the  Farm."  ITo.  1U16-F,  "Fattening  Beef  Calves,"  and  ITo. 
I5SI4-F,  "Feed-Lot  and  Ranch  Equipment  for  Beef  Cattle," 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSI ITG  AI-JNOUNCEIvIEITT ;     The  Farm  Reporter  has  just  t^ld  you  how  to  improve 
the  calf  crop.     I  '11  repeat  the  four  bulletins  he  gave  you.    l\[o.  1135-5" 
"The  Beef  Calf  Its  Growth  and  Development."    No.  1592-F,  "Beef  Production 
on  the  Farm."  N0.1U16-F,  "Fattening  Beef  Calves,"  and  No.  15?U-F,  "Feed- 
Lot  and  Ranch  Equipment  for  Beef  Cattle.  "    No  charge,  for  these.     Send  requests 
to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  this  station.     The  Farm  Reporter  also  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  and  tell  him  what  you  would  like  to  have  discussed.  He 
will  try  to  get  the  information  and  give  it  back  by  radio.     This  program 
comes  to  you  throij.gh  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Station   . 


Speairiing  Time:     9  minutes 


Cro-.QS  and  Soils  Interview  7;        Manures;  Uatural  and  Artificial 

AI'JIJO UiT CEivSITT ;     Our  Farm  Reporter  has  a£::ain  made  his  rounds  at  the  United  States 
Departi.ient  of  l^:riculture.    He  is  now  ready  to  report.     We  have  had  a  nmher 
of  complaints  from  small  farmers  and  £:ardeners  saying  they  are  having  more  and 
more  trouhle  getting  enough  manure  for  their  land.     So  we  sent  the  Farm  Report- 
er to  find  out  what  we  had  "better  do  ahout  this  scarcity  of  manure.  ~What 

did  he  say,  Hr.  Reporter? 

j(C  J^fi  5|C  >|€  5(j 

There  's  no  question  aoout  it.    Manure  is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer 
every  year.    When  I  went  to  Dr.  Fletcher — that  is,  Dr.  C.  C.  Fletcher,  of  the 
Soil  and  Fertilizer  Investigations,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— —he  advised  that,  first  of  all,  and  as  fa.r  as  possible,  that  we  mate 
good  use  of  animal  manure. 

"Farmers  can  make  more  money,  without  any  added  expense,"  he  said,  ""by 
"better  handling  of  manure.    Practically  every  famer  has  some  livestock  and  some 
change  of  ,^:etting  manure.    However,  the  majority  fails  to  take  care  of  manure 
properly,     Tl.ere  is  also  a  chance  for  saving  there," 

"But  suppose  we  don't  have  encjgh  manure?"  I  suggested,     "Should  we  just 
fall  hack  on  comraercial  fertilisers  or  grow  green  manure?" 

"To  get  the  hest  results,"  Dr,  Fletcher  replied,  "you  need  hoth  comiaercial 
fertilizer  and  manure.    Both  are  better  than  either  alone.     Comraercial  fertil- 
ii;er  is  long  on  plant  food,  hiit  short  on  the  needed  organic  matter,  Manure 
mainly  sup-plies  the  soil  with  organic  matter  hut  comparatively  little  plant 
food." 

However,  the  use  of  superphosphate  v/ith  manure  acts  as  a  preservative  of 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure  and  also  builds  up  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the 
manure.     T7nen  adding  manure  to  the  land,  it  will  go  f-ijrther  Dr.  Fletcher  said, 
if  you  usejcanmercial  fertilizer  with  it  on  some  of  your  crops.     Some  ^ood  re- 
sults ha^ve  been  had  by  using  manure  and  fertilizer  in  rotation.    Manure  . /.  crop, 
and  then  apply  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  next.    A.  residue  from  both  will  be 
left  in  the  soil.    I'or  example,  in  ^c^rr). -wheat  rotation,  use  manure  on  the  corn, 
and  cor-inercial  fertilizer  on  the  wheat. 

"How  about  ^reen  manure?"  I  asked. 

"Green  m^iure  is  all  right  in  its  place,"  answered  Dr.  Fletcher,  "but 
you  must  remember  it  takes  land  to  grow  green  manure,  then  there  is  the  price 
of  seed,  and  the  labor  of  sowing  and  the  like.     Wien  small  farmers  and  truck 
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Sardensrs  can't  get  eno"ugh  manure,  often  the  first  and  easiest  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  supplement  what  they  have  with  other  farm  wastes.    Fifty  tons  of  manure, 
for  example  can  "be  made  up  into  300  to  400  tons  of  compost  "by  mixing  it  with 
waste  stuff  available  on  most  fMi-ms," 

Stretching  50  tons  to  400  snrjided  good  to  me,  so  I  asked  what  kind  of  farro 
wastes  he  we.s  talking  a"bout.    Ko  explained  that  that,  of  course,  varies  on  dif- 
ferent farms,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     Such  wastes  as  leaves, 
and  lt;af  mold,  or  spoiled  hay,  or  vegetahle  tops,  or  cottonseed  meal   that  has 
oecome  unfit  for  feed,  or  straw,  or  shredded  corn  fodder  are  some  of  the  things 
used,  to  s-u^jpleraent  the  manure. 

"2ut  I  know  of  cases,  where  gardeners  ha^^^e  had  trouble  getting  any  manure," 
I  said, 

"Yes,  it  is  true  manure  is  /,etting  scarcer  and  scarcer,"  Dr.  Fletcher  agreed, 
"Sometimes  small  gardeners  can't  get  any  manure.     In  that  case,  hetter  use 
artificial  maxi-ujre." 

"¥nat  do  you  mean,  artificial  manure?"''  I  asked, 

"Simply  a  compost  made  hy  adding  -lanure  of  chemicals  to  organic  materials. 
Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  composting  is  new.    But  it  is  not.     It  goes  back 
to  v;ell  before  the  time  of  Cnrist. 

"For  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  jrears,  the  Chinese  have  largely  been  depend- 
ent o n  composting.     In  maintaining  their  great  agriculture,  they  use  but  very 
little  commercial  fertilizer  or  manure,  from  farm  animals, 

"Since  the  earliest  times  in  Aroerican  farming,  it  has  been  known  that  lime 
added  to  a  mixture  of  organic  material  in  the  proper  amount  increases  decompose 
ition.     Such  products  as  fish  and  bone-meal  were  used  in  making  con^posts  at  an 
early  date.    They  supplied  both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

"I:Tov;adays,  however,  it  is  cheaper  to  add  superphosphate  for  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  aiTU-icnim  sulphate  as  a  carrier  of  nitrogen." 

"How  is  this  compost,  this  artificial  manure,  made?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  Dr.  Fletcher  went  on  "there  are  a  number  of  different  ways  of  re- 
ducing' straw,  and  leaves,  and  the  like,  to  manure  or  compost,  and  sme  of  these 
have  been  loatented.    One  way  is  to  first  spread  down  a  layer  of  organic  material, 
such  as  straw  or  leaves.     Then,  second,  lay  on  top  that  a  layer  of  maaiure  or 
fertilizer  chemicals.     Then,  third,  another  layer  of  organic  materials.  For 
every  ton  of  dry  weight  of  plant  waste,  such  as  stra.w  and  leaves,  use  one 
hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  finely  ground 
limestone.     In  a  more  recent  patent  other  chemicals  are  used  in  a  single  so 
called  artificiaJ.  m.anure  Reag<»!nt. 

"Lay  the  straw  down  in  a  layer  about  one  foot  thick  and  then  put  on  the- 
chemicals  and  then  another  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  until  a  pile  is  built  up, 

"In  the  meanwhile,  you  sprirjlcle  thejpile  with  water  and  keep  it  moist. 
It  must  be  kept  wet  to  get  proper  results.     If  you  make  the  pile  concave  so  it 
will  hold  wster  instead  of  shedding  it,  that  will  help.    Keep  it  wet  and  turn  it 
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over  once  in  a  while. 

"If  you  do  that,  in  tl:e  course  of  a  few  V/eoks  or  months  the  straw  or  what 
not  will  he  reduced  to  manure,  or -a  product  having  the  usual  properties  of 
well~rotted  manure.    The  bacteria,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  finely  ground 
limestone  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  will  act  vigorously  in  hreaking  doTm  the 
straw  or  leaves." 

Eut  if  you  are  figuring  on  niaking  co-~ipost,  hetter  cons-alt  your  Coujity 
Agent  or  the  Director  of  Your  State  Experiment  Station  as  to  the  "best  method  > 
and  hest  materials  to  use  in  your  locality.     The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  a  mimeographed  circular  on  the 
conservation  of  fertilizer  materials  from  minor  sources  which  tells  how  to  make 
composts,  and  sh.Qws  j us t  what  is  in  some  of  the  common  materials  found  on  farms. 

Of  course,  practically  all  the  kitchen  waste  should  be  f ed  tioj animals  if 
possible.    Bij.t  if  you  don't  keep  chickens  or  pigs,  better  use  those  kitchen 
scraps  in  composts  as  fertilizer.    Dry  leaves,  weeds,  sweepings  from  the  house 
and  born,  coffee  grounds,  banana  peelings,  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  numbrous  other 
thing's  have  fertilizer  value.     They  should  b-j  saved  and  either  applied  directly 
to  the  soil  or  be  composted  with  manure  or  with  chemicals  before  using. 

****  * 

AMIO UITCZlIvISlTT ;     That  mimeographed  circular  on  conservation  of  fertiliser  materials 
from  minor  sources  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  Stctes 
Department  of  AgriciiJture ,  Washington,  D,  C.    Any  suggestions  you  have  for 
future  reports  b;   your  Farm  Heporter  should  be  sent  to  Station — ——or  direct 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult'ore ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOT  K)R  PUELICATIOII 


S-oeo.'ciri;-;  Time;     9  minutes, 

Poultrv  Interview  No.  7:  TIE  l.LmiQT  SITU.WIOII  FOR  FOUIJIRY  MP  EG-GS 


AITIT0UI'CI]I.ZG:TT ;  T7g  asked  YOUR  IKShl  RHPORTI]R  this  week  to  visit  the  B-oreau  of 
Agi-icv.lt\;ral  Economics  and  get  us  some  facts  about  oresont  poultry  and  eg^ 
mai'kets.    ?Ic's  here  now  with  some  timely  information  that  I  think  all  of 
you  v/ill  find  interesting.     Ecr  one  thing,  he  "brings  us  an  explanation  of 
the  sitiiation.    He's  going  to  -joint  out  wh;'  prices  are  v;hat  they  are.  And 
he'll  alco  toll  us  something  about  the  IrxLmediate  outlook.    All  right,  I.Ir, 
Re^oortcr.     'Te'rc  ready. 

TTnen  the  boss  told  me  to  get  you  some  information  about  the  market 
sit\;ation  I  got  in  touch  v/ith  tliree  friends  of  mine  v;ho  raise  ■:)Oultry  on  a 
fairly  Iprge  scale,     I  asked  them  if  there  v/ere  any  s-oecial  features  of  the 
present  situation  that  they'd  like  explained  or  discussed.    And  all  three 
gave  about  the  same  answer.    They  would  lilce  they  said,  an  explanation  of  the 
follo-.ang  situation: 

Eirst,  as  you  all  Icnow,  egg  prices  are  holding  up  remarkably  v;ell. 
Throughout  the  year  they've  maintained  a  margin  above  last  year's  prices, 
and  chey're  still  maintaining  tliat  mai'gin.     Up  to  early  fall  poultry  prices 
v/ere  also  consistently  above  last  year's.    But  during  August  the  margin  began 
to  close  u:o.    And  in  September  ooultry  prices  fell  several  cents  EEIOIT  the  192E 
level. 

Here's  the  ooint,  however,  that  my  friends  v/anted  explained.  The 
reason  why  egg  prices  are  holding  uxd  is  because  egg  suo  )lies  are  lighter  than 
they  were  la,st  year.    And  marketings  are  lighter.     On  the  other  hand,  poultry 
supplies  are  higher  and  marketings  are  heavier  than  in  1928.    ITow,  why  is  this? 
uliy  this  s'oread  betv;een  the  production  of  eggs  and  the  -oroduction  of  potiltry? 

I  took  my  question  to  lir,  C,E,  Hckles  of  the  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  ;)roducts  in  the  B-areau  of  Agr icult-oral  Economics,     Mr.  Eckles  is  the 
man  v/ho  keeps  in  constant  touch  v/ith  poultry  and  egg  market  developments.  If 
you  read  the  LITTLE  BLUE  BOOK,  officially  .oaown  as  the  Agricultural  Situation 
Reviev/,  you'll  find  every  month  a  report  by  hLm  on  the  egg  and  poultry  situa- 
t  ion, 

Uell,  L'r,  Ecklos  pointed  oi.it  that  the  min  reason  for  the  s-pread  between 
poultry-  and  egg  production  is  due  to  the  very  heavy  hatching  operations  last 
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spring;;.     The  niomlDor  of  young  chickens  on  farms  last  July  1  was  10  per  cent 
f^reater  than  on  July  1,  1928.    This  increase  in  production,  you  see,  began 
to  affect  -poultry  markets  late  in  the  summer*     But  it  hasn't  yet  "beg'on  to 
affect  the  eg(^  markets. 

In  addition,  i.lr,  Ilckles  says,  the  unusually  light  sxippllos  a.nd  high 
prices  of  -poultry  early  in  the  year  had  an  important  influence.    Prices  got 
so  high  that  they  rather  discouraged  consurftotion.    And  the  fact  that 
consumption  has  "been  restricted  combines  with  present  heavy  surolies  to  pull 
poultry  -_n- ices  down  helovir  last  year's  level, 

"r.iarketing  this  year,"  Mr,  Sckles  added,"  has  not  only  been  heavier  than 
ever  before.     It  also  seemed  to  start  a  little  earlier," 

ITow,  let's  have  a  look  at  the  egg  situation,     Mr,  Eclcles  first  told  me 
that  reserve  stocks  of  eggs  have  been  much  lower  all  through  the  season  than 
they  v/ore  last  year.     Consequently  -or ices  have  been  considerably  higher.  Here' 
an  interesting  point  too,     Ilgg  conswi^t  ion,  throughout  the  spring  and  sur.iiTier, 
was  considerably  heavier  than  usual,     TThy  it  wo.s  heavier  nobody  knows.  But 
it  was.    Right  nov;,  though,  cons-umpt  ion  is  tending  to  drop  off  a  little  bit  on 
acco"aiit  of  high  prices. 

The  big  -point  is  that  production  of  eggs  this  fall  is  still  below  the 
level  of  last  year's  production.     The  1928  hatchings  v^ere  small.     As,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  the  very  hea,vy  hatch  of  last  spring  hasn't  yet  beg-iin  to 
affect  egg -nro  duct  ion, 

"It  will  have  an  effect  later ?'^  I  inquired. 

l.'r.  I]ckles  nodded.     And  then  I  asked  him  how  long  he  exoected  egg 
prices  zo  sta,y  above  the  previous  year's  level. 

"TJell,"  he  ans'.vcred,  "  I  look  for  continued  high  egg  ^prices  until  the 
heavy  s'>ring  hatch  begins  to  affect  the  market.     And  tliat  should  be  tlirough 
iTcvember  a,t  least.     The  hatch  was  a  little  la,ter  than  usual  this  year,  you 
see,  as  v/ell  as  heavier.     So  "oullets  probably  come  into  laying  somewhat 

later  than  usue,l. 

Another  thing  that  may  Lifluence  production  of  both  eggs  and  poxiltry 
is  the  advance  in  "orice  of  feed  since  September  1,     This  may  cause  a.  falling 
off  in  egg  production.    And  it  may  increase  the  sales  of  live  poult r3.''.  In 
that  case  egg  -prices  might  be  strengthened  somewhat.    And  -poultry  prices 
would  probably  continue  on  a  lovfer  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  v/ith  egg  prices  high,  poultrymen  may  keep  m.ore  hens 
and  pullets  as  layers.     This,  of  course,  vrould  tend  to  decrease  the  production 
of  poultry  and  increase  egg  production. 

Both  of  these  are  factors  that  can't  be  predicted  with  any  certainty. 
They  depend  upon  the  decisions  made  by  individual  poultrymien.     In  general, 
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though,         ~c1:1gs  said  that  it  looks  an  if  the  relatively  low  prices  of 
poultry  rre  cbac  to  continue.    A,o;oarently  supilies  v;ill  continue  to  bo  heavy 
throughout  the  market  in^j  season,  which  i'ui:is  tlxrough  January* 

As  a  sic-eli{;>ht  to  our  discussion  Mr.  l]ckles  pointed  out  that  the 
usual  10,11  hijjh  price  peak  has  "been  considerahly  narro'./ed  dov/n  during  the 
last  fevi  years,    ilore  eggs  are  now  "being  produced  in  fall  and  './inter, 
especially  by  commercial   loultrymen,  to  take  advantage  of  high  prices.  So, 
naturally,  fall  -nrices  aren't  as  high  as  they  used  to  be. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  reviev;  the  trend  cf  -tirices  this  year  as 
com'oai'ed  to  last.     I]gg  -Trices  started  off  in  January  several  cents  belovr 
the  exceptional  1928  mark  of  45  cents.    But  that  condition  v/as  only  ter.T^orary. 
In  Pebr-oaxy  prices  were  eight  cents  above  the  1928  figure  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  margin  of  from  one  to  five  cents  since,  with  the  excepition 
of  a  clro-back  in  April.    And  the  September  margin  Y^as  the  greatest  since 
February —  36.4  cents  as  compared  with  32.83  cents  last  3^ear. 

Pordtry  prices  maintained  an  even  wider  margin  over  the  1928  figures 
than  egg  prices,  tiircugiiout  most  of  the  j^ear.     The  average  was  around  six  cents 
higher  until  August.    Then  they  fell  to  two  cents  higher.    And  in  September 
a  real  dro-i  came.    Prices  averaged  from  4  to  5  cents  lower  than  in  September, 
1928. 

You /.lay  recall  that  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  for  1929,  issued 
by  the  De-oartment  of  Agriculture  l£i,st  February,  said  that  the  .poultry  and 
egg  prices  viould  continue  favorable  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year  at 
least.     Trends  the  last  half  of  the  year  v;cre  ijaicertain,  especially  in  the 
case  of  -poultry. 

The  acc^aracy  of  that  information  has  been  borne  out  by  develo-pments . 
Prices  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  continued  high  throughout  the  su'-Kner.  But 
unuS'Oally  high  production  last  s-oring  caused  poultry  prices  to  take  a  sudden 
drop  in  September.     So  far,  egg  -Driccs  have  remained  high.    And  thcjr'll 
probablj^  stay  high  for  at  least  a  month  yet.     After  that,  however,  indications 
arc  that  they  are  due  for  a  di-op  also.     Wliether  they  fall  below  last  3^oar '  s 
level  or  not  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  what  poultry  raisers  do  betv/een 
now  and  the  first  of  the  year. 

s|(  *    :)!  ^  >;<  s)! 


Aim0UlICa:i2in: :    your  PARLI  RUPORTSR  has  just  told  you  about  his  interview  of 
I'.ir,  G,        Tickles,  poultry  products  :.iar]ceting  specialist  of  the  De-oartment 
of  Agriculture,     Tomorrow  he'll  be  back  again  with  his  usual  Thursday  talks 
on  some   ,hase  of  cooperation.    Be  sure  to  tvjie  in. 
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C00P3PJ.TI0IT  IITTBRVia^V  ITQ.  7;        Fluid  Milk  Marketing  Associations. 

AMQUITCEMSM' ;     Thursday  of  each  week,  our  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  reports 
to  us  aoout  cooperative  marketing.     Hp.  goes  to  the  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  asks  them  some  of  the  things  our  listeners  have  wanted  to  know. 
Our  last  order  was  for  him  to  find  out  aoout  fluid  milk  marketing . associations 
 -All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did  you  find  out?   

I  saw  Mr,  Hatzel  Metz-:;er.    Mr.  Metzger  is  one  of  the  dairy  marketing  econo- 
mists of  that  Cooperative  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recentl;-  talzen  over  loy  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 

W.:en  I  asked  him  how  the  fluid  milk  marketing  associ?  tions  were  getting 
along,  he  pointed  out  that  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  milk  reaching  market  is 
sold  hy  farmers'  associations.    Last  year,  the  fluid  milk  cooperatives  sold  $350,- 
000,000  worth  of  milk. 

"Are  the  nuraoer  of  associations  increasing  now?    And  is  the  merahership  in 
the  associations  increasing  fast?"  I  suggested, 

"ITo,"  Mr.  Metzger  said,  "that  is  not  the  main  thing.     The  point  is  that  the 
fluid  milk  marketing  associations  are  getting  stronger  and  sounder  financially. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  are  not  trying  to  increase  their  membership  except  to 
take  care  of  increased  ma.rket  requirements.     Some  associations  now  have  a  long 
waiting  list  of  members.     The  aim  now  is  to  manat5:e  so  as  to  equalize  production 
and  have  just  as  little  aeasonal  surplus  as  possible." 

Of  course,  in  all  dairy  sections  there  is  more  milk  oroduced  in  some  seasons 
than  at  others.     In  r^rde^  to  have  enough  fluid  milk  during  the  season  of  low  Dro- 
duction,  there  is  a  sunolus  of  other  seasons.     That  surplus  milk  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  lower  prices  and  for  other  purposes  than  fluid  mdlk.     The  associations 
are  aiming-  to  keep  down  the  surplus  so  that  as  much  of  the  members  milk  as 
possible  may  be  sold  at  fluid  milk  prices." 

"How  can  the:  co-ops  control  the  quantity"  I  asked. 

"ITell,  they  are  doing  that  in  two  ways,"  Mr.  Metzger  explained,     "One  is  by 
the  so-cailod  basic  surplus  or  rating  plan  and  the  other  is  by  the  contract  plan." 

'vTiiat  do  you  .-.eaii  'basic-surolus  '  ?     I  asked. 

"That  is  the  system  first  used  at  Baltimore  in  191  .     Then  an  association 
supplying  Pniladelphis  took  it  up.     Then  it  spread  to  the  Washington,  and  Pitts- 
burg and  Chicago  milk-sheds.    According  to  that  plajn,  the  association  finds  out 
how  much  milk  the  roember  produces  on  the  avcrag'e  during  the  period  of  low  pro- 
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duction;  say,  for  instance,  during  the  months  of  October,  and  Novem'ber,  and 
Decemter.     The  mem'ber  is  ^iven  the  iDasic  Thrice, or  fluid  milk  price,  for  his  en- 
tire production  during  that  time.    Then  for  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year,  fee 
gets  that  basic  price  for  as  much  milk  as  he  produced  during  that  period  of  lew 
production.    For  any  milk  over  and  above  that  basic  quantity,  he  is  paid  surplias 
prices. 

"How  about  the  contract  plan.    How  does  tho.t  work?"  I  asked. 

"On  the  contract  plan,"  Mr.  Metzger  said,  "the  member  himself  decides  how 
much  milk  he  can  deliver  to  the  association  all  the  year  around.     Then  he  is 
penalized  in  case  he  produces  either  more  or  less  than  that  quantity  he  has  con- 
tracted to  furnish." 

"ITliich  system  is  bestj  the  basic-surplus  or  the  contract?"  I  asked, 

"Both  get  good  results,"  IJlx .  Metzger  replied.     The  basic-surplus  may  work 
better  in  some  communities,  while  the  contract  system  ma^^  work  better  in  others." 

"jut  how  do  <=!ither  one  of  them  effect  production?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

'".Yell, he  explained,  that  this  system  of  paying  for  milk  encourages  dairymen 
to  increase  production  in  the  Deriod  of  low 'production  by  better  feeding  and  havin^ 
cows  freshen  in  the  fall  and  to  keep  down  the  market  supply  during  the  flush  sea- 
son of  low  prices.     In  that  way,  it  tends  to  even  up  production  with  sales. 

The  fact  t"-:at  the  fluid  milk  business  responds  so  easily  and  so  quickly  to 
changes  in  prices  and  market  conditions,  is  also  one  of  the  main  reasons  milk 
coopera/cix?e  associations  are,  as  a  rijile,  fairly  well  managed.    Mistakes  show  up 
quickly  and  can  be  corrected  prom-otly. 

Another  thing  which  is  making  fluid  milk  cooperatives  stronger,  and  able 
to  meet  emergencies  better  is  the  accumulation  of  reserve  funds.     It  used  to  be 
thought  Ivlr.  Met.7;ger  pointed  out,  that  because  the  accosiation  was  a  non-profit 
organization  every  cent  possible  should  be  tiirned  back  to  the  member.  However, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  accounts  and  protect  members  against  possible  losses, 
some  associations  have  set  aside  a  small  percent  of  the  retvjrns  as  a  reserve  fund. 
The  acc-jm-olation  of  such  reserve  and  the  control  of  production  are,  according  to 
Mr.  ..ietz,  er,  the  two  main  developments  in  the  fluid  milk  market  associations  in 
the  last  fev/  years. 

Of  course,   some  types  of  associations  need  more  funds  than  others.  Tliose 
that  do  retailir^  need  the  most  money;  for  retailing  is  very  expensive  and  takes 
highly  skilled  raanagement.     In  fact  very  few  associations  have  gene  in  for  re- 
tailing.   Many  of  those  which  have,  have  not  been  highly  accessful  at  it. 

Tl'^ere  are  114  cooperative  flmd  milk  associations  in  this  country  who  dis- 
tribute milk  and  they  do  $150, 000 pOO  worth  "of  tuainess  a  year.    But  most  all  that 
is  wholesale  distribution.     Tlie  associations  sell  to  the  retail  distributors. 

Forty-seven  cooperatives  are  what  is  called  bargaining  associations;  that 
is  tne^^  are  merely  selling  organizations;  with  no  handling  facilities  or  equip- 
ment.    The  47  such  associations,  with  little  overhead  expense,  market  $200,000,000 
worth  of  milk  a  year. 
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Both  the  distributing  and  "bargaining  associations  are  centralized  aroTond 
one  market,  usually  a  "big  city  rnarket.    As  the  city  demand  increases,  in  the 
older  dairy  sections,  the  higher  prices  paid  for  fluid  milk,  force  out  the 
cheese  f-sctories,  and  creameries,  and  condenseries ,     They  move  to  nev/er  dairy 
regions,  regions  of  cheaper  milk.     That,  Mr.  Metzger  explained,   is  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  South,  now.    The  condenseries  are  developing  new  dairy  regions.  As 
the  cities  in  the  South  and  Central  become  larger,  however,  the  demand  for  fluid 
milk  will  increase,  and  more  fluid  milk  marketing  associations  will  be  formed 
there. 

The  present  outlook,  however,  is  rather  tov/ard  the  development  of  greater 
strength  aiid  sounder  management  in  fluid  milk  market  associations  than  in  the 
formation  of  more  associations.     Owing  to  the  local  character  of  the  fluid  milk 
business  and  its  general  stability  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Metzgor  holds  that 
there  will  probably  not  be  any  general  change  in  form  of  organization  aiiiong  those 
now  operating, 

AMOUITCEI'.SITT;      Each  Thursday  your  ITarm  Reporter  at  Washington  will  report 

thro"ugh  Station   the  results  of  his  interviews  with  specialists 

connected  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


